SUPREME SOVIET OF 
USSR MEETS 


The Second Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
concluded its work Aug. 21, after a 12-day session. Ex- 
pressing the united will of the Soviet peoples and fully 
approving of the policy of the Government, the Socialist 
parliament dealt with issues of the greatest importance, 
unanimously adopting the unified state budget for 1938, laws 
on the judicature of the USSR, Union and autonomous re- 
publics, on USSR citizenship, and on procedure of ratifi- 
ta‘oa and denunciation of international treaties as well 
as other legislat.ve acts. 


Right are three photos of deputies {o the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. In top photo are ceputies M. S. Savinov, 
__Div'sion Commander K. M. Gusev, Junior Commander 

A. M. Sukhonin and L. I. Valyaeva. Next are the noted 
writers S. N. Dadiani (left), A. Y. Korneichuk (center) 
and A. N. Tolstoi. At foot of strip are Pasha Makhmu- 
cova, Tudibibi Islamova and Tajikhon Askarova, deputies 
from Uzbekistan during a sitting. Immediately below are 
ceputies leaving the session hall after a sitting. Deputy 
K. A. Borin is in the foreground. Bottom of page: General 
view of the Aug. 13 sitting of the Soviet of Nationalities. In 
first row are deputies from the Kalmuck Autonomous So- 
viet Socialist Republic. Right to left they are V. V. Push- 
kin, B. T. Manzhieva, B. S. Dorjiev, 0. N. Nardaev, and 

G. 0. Ochirov 


Standing for peace, but ready for defence, the Soviet Air Force 

staged a striking demonstration of its military preparedness at Tu- 

shino, near Moscow. Here an ‘‘enemy” airdrome is wiped out as an 
aerial attack sweeps over it with unerring precision 


Sport planes (above) and heavy aerial liners (right) were two notable 
features of the day’s program 


About a million Moscow residents attended the air display which i 
was truly a citywide holiday. Below is a group of spectators watching 
the planes overhead 7 


—— 


ALL-UNION RED ARMY AND 
NAVY SPARTAKIADE 


The All-Union Jubilee Spartakiade of the Red Army, 

Red Navy, troops of the Peoples Commissariat oj 

Home Afjairs and the Dynamo Sports Society, which 

ended Aug. 12, was one of the season’s cufstanding 

sports events, Here we give a few glimpses into the 
events 


Below: The diving events were won by S. P. Blokhina 
(left), Central House of the Red Army, Moscow, and 
VY. T. Gaikovoi, Dynamo, Leningrad 


Above: I. M. Diko, sailor of the Black Sea 

Fleet, set a new All-Union record in swim- 

ming with equipment. He made 54 yards in 
36.8 seconds 


Eelow: A moment during the steeplechase 


Left: The Kiev Military District women’s 
team during the light gymnastics contest 
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KOMSOMOL 


By G. A, KOPYLEV 


The 20th anniversary of the founding of the All-Union Leninist Young 
Communist League, the Komsomol, falls due on October 29. 

The Young Communist League is a mass non-Farty organization 
embracing in its ranks broad strata of the advanced working youth of the 


town and countryside. 


The history of the League is the history of the heroic struggle of 
the youth of the Soviet Union, who, under the guidance of the Bolshe- 
vik Party and its leaders Lenin and Stalin, has fought for Soviet power, 


for human happiness. 


The first organizations of the working 
youth in Russia were founded prior to the 
Great Socialist Revolution. The overthrow 
of the autocracy in February 1917, gave a 
powerful impetus to the development of 
a proletarian youth movement, and as far 
back as March and April 1917 youth organi- 
zations began to be established throughout 
the country, in most cas3s on the initiative 
of committees of the Bolshevik Party. These 
youth organizations from their inception 
were connected with the Bolshevik Party 
and worked under its guidance, 

The problem of youth organizations was 
Specially discussed at the Sixth Congress 
of the Bolshevik Party, held on the eve 
of the Great Socialist Revolution under the 
leadership of J. V. Stalin. 

“At the present time,’’ reads in part 


the resolution of the Congress on youth 
leagues — ‘‘when the struggle of the working 
class is passing into the phase of direct 
struggle for Socialism, the Congress consid- 
ers the rendering of assistance in the estab- 
lishment of class, Socialist organizations 
of the working youth as one of the most 
urgent tasks of the moment and charges every 
Party organization with the duty of devot- 
ing a maximum of attention to this work.” 

During the October days, when the work- 
ers and revolutionary soldiers and sailors 
took the Winter Palace by storm, there were 
5,000 youths in the ranks of the Red Guards 
in the city of Petrograd alone. In Moscow 
the youth helped the Red Guards by doing 
sentry duty, by helping maintain contact 
between different patrols and districts of 
the city and by fulfilling many other danger- 
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Young Stakhanovites of the electric locomotive department of the Kirov Dynamo Works, Moscow, 
Parlicipating in Socialist competition organized in honor of the 20th Anniversary of the Young 
Communist League, pledged io turn out two electric locomotives over plan. Here is a group of 
Young Communist League memters working in the department 


Soyuzphoto 


ous assignments. In Moscow the youth 
made up forty per cent of the Red Guards. 

“To set up of the most resolute elements 
(our ‘shock workers’ and the working youth 
as well as the best sailors) small detachments 
for the seizure by them ofall the most impor- 
tant points and also for their participation 
everywhere, in all important operations’ — 
thus Lenin defined the role and the place 
of the working youth when he was drawing 
up the plan for the armed uprising in 1917. 

Proposing to use these detachments at the 
most important sections during the uprising, 
Lenin wrote that they must fight under 
the slogan: ‘‘Let all perish, but do not let 
the enemy pass.’’ Under this slogan of Le- 
nin—to perish or to win—the working youth 
fought on the barricades in the historic days 
of 1917. 

By the fall of 1918 the young Soviet repub- 
lic was faced with enemies on alJl_ sides. 
The white Krasnov-Denikin army was advanc- 
ing from the South, the Czechs and Kolchak 
threatened from the east and the troops of 
the German imperialists were still masters 
of Soviet Ukraine. Odessa was occupied by 
the French, Vladivostok was captured by 
the Japanese and Murmansk and Archangel 
by the British. 

The first campaign of the Entente against 
Soviet Russia had begun. Kulak uprisings 
broke out in different parts of the country 

It was during these days that the first 
All-Russian Congress of the Young Communist 
League was convened in Moscow (October 
29, 1918). This congress marked the comple- 
tion of tremendous work conducted by the 
Bolshevik Party on uniting and consolidat- 
ing the organization of the working youth 
of the country. The main decision of the 
Congress was to heroically defend with all 
its might the gains of the Revolution. 

The Kolchak offensive started in the spring 
of 1919 and the eastern front drew all the 
forces of the Communist Party and working 
class. In reply to the call of the Party— 
‘All to the defense of the Urals, for struggle 
against Kolchak’’— the Central Committee 
of the Komsomol proclaimed the first mobi- 
lization of its members in May 1919. This 
mobilization conducted on a countrywide 
scale resulted in three thousand members 
of the Young Communist League going to 
the eastern front. 

The second campaign of the foreign inter- 
vention was organized in the summer of 
1919, The second congress of the League, 
held in October 1919, decided on another 
countrywide mobilization of its members 
for the southern front against Denikin. Or- 
ganizations of the Komsomol in regions 
near the front mobilized their entire member- 
ship, and the other local organizations 30 
per cent of all their members sixteen years 
of age and older. The second mobilization 
gave ten thousand people to the front. The 
very same month Young Communist League 
members were mobilized for the defense of 
Petrograd against Yudenich. By this time 
the organization numbered 96,000 members 
of whom about 60,000 fought with arms in 
hand for the power of the Soviets. 

In 1920, when the Poles invaded Soviet 
Russia and the white army of Baron Wrangel 
threatened the Red Army from the rear, 
the Young Communist League carried through 
the third country-wide mobilization of its 
members for the westem front. 

In all, according to by far incomplete 
estimates, from 70,000 to 75,000 members 
of the Young Communist League fought on 
the fronts of the Civil War. 

The Young Communist League members, 
workers and peasant youth displayed bound: 
less revolutionary courage and daring on 
the battle fronts against the enemies of the 
revolution. In the regions near the front al} 
the members of the Komsomol went to 
the front lines. It was not unusual to find 
on the doors of a Young Communist League 
committee a note: ‘District Committee 
closed, all gone to the front.’’ Girls went 


to the front as nurses and cultural workers. 

During the Civil War, when joining the 
League signified immediate readiness to 
defend the fatherland arms in hand, the 
League grew rapidly. In 1918 the Komsomo] 
numbered 22,000 members, in 1919—96,000 
and in 1920, 400,000 young workers and 
peasants. 

History tells us of many cases of revolu 
tionary courage and heroism of Young Com 
munist Lzague members. In July 1919 a de- 
tachment of Komsomols were surrounded 
by the band of ataman Zelyony in Tripolye 
in the Ukraine, and the whole detachment 
with the exception of one man was brutally 
murdered. The Komsomols met death stoic 
ally and did not beg for mercy. 

In 1920 in battle with the Poles near Bodro- 
zianka Village, not far from Kiev, 18 members 
of the Young Communist League were cover 
ing the retreat of their unit, holding back 
the more powerful forces of the enemy. They 
fought heroically, all perishing, but they 


Maria Stasyuk is a member of the Young 
Communist League and a flying instructor at 
a Society for Air and Chemical Defense air 
club. She has pledged to train five new flyers 
by the anniversary of the Young Communist 
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gave the detachment an opportunity to en 
trench itself in new positions, Many such 
examples could be cited. - 

In recognition of the militant services 
performed by League members on the fronts 
of the Civil War, the Central Executive 
Committee of the USSR later, in 1928, 
awarded the Order of the Red Banner to 
the Leninist Komsomol on petition of the 
Military Revolutionary Council of the USSR 

The year 1920. Having defeated its enemies 
the Soviet republic proceeded to restore the 
ruined country. 

Lenin’s speech on the tasks of the Young 
Communist League resounded from the plat 
form of the Third Congress of the All-Russian 
Komsomol in October 1920. This speech be- 
came the basic programmatic document 
for the League. 

Lenin clearly defined the foundations on 
which the League must base its whole activ- 
ity in the Communist education of the youth. 
Building of the Communist society and the 


Above are Young Communist League members studying at the school for Soviet and Communist 
Party functionaries at:Igarka, a Siberian seaport situated beyond the Arctic Circle 


struggle for the knowledge necessary for 
this was put forward by Lenin as the main 
task of the youth. This task, Lenin pointed 
out, must be solved in struggle for Socialism 
by the youth giving all its strength for the 
common cause, by linking every step of 
their studies, training and education with 
the unremitting struggle of the working 
class against the old exploiters society. 
“The Young Communist League,’’ Lenin 
said, ‘‘must be the siock group which in 
every activity renders its aid, displays its 
initiative, its enterpris2."’ And the Young 
Communist League, following this guide 
to action, has directed all its energy and 
initiative to the struggle for the restoration 


Maria Demchenko (left) and Paulina Panchen- 
ko are deputies to the USSR Supreme Soviet 
from the Ukraine 
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and Socialist reconstruction of the national 
economy, for industrializing the country 
and collectivizing agriculture, for training 
forces and reinforcing the defensive might 
of the USSR. On the call of the Party of 
Bolsheviks hundreds of thousands of League 
members heroically worked on the construc- 
tion of the industrial giants of the country. 
And here, just as in the years of the Civil 
War, the young enthusiasts, not sparing 
their strength, nor fearing difficulties, dis- 
played miraculous endurance, great cons- 
ciousness and devotion to their fatherland. 
Working day and night, notwithstanding 
heat or cold, they erected the huge build- 
ings of the Stalingrad and Kharkov tractor 
plants, the blast furnaces of Magnitogorsk 
and Kuznetsk, the dams of the Dnieprostroi 
and the tunnels of the Moscow subway. Hun- 
dreds of splendid structures, scores of the 
largest industrial enterprises were built 
by the Komsomols and the working youth 
led by them. On the shores of the far-off 
Amur, in the grim dense forests of the Far 
East, young patriots built a splendid city 
of the youth—Komsomolsk, so named in 
honor of its glorious builders. 


In his greetings to the Young Communist 
League on its fifteenth anniversary, Stalin 
wrote, ‘‘Men and women shock workers of 
the Komsomol have covered themselves 
with glory in the period of new constrution 
of plants, factories, mines, railways, state 
farms, collective farms.”’ 

There is no corner in the vast Soviet coun- 
try where the energy of the Komsomols is 
not felt. In plants and factories, mines of 
the Donets Coal Basin and the remote and 
grim Arctic, at the controls of airplanes 
and at the helm of boats, in collective farms, 
state farms, scientific institutions and labora- 
tories — everywhere they set splendid exam- 
ples of high labor productivity, of how to 
struggle for the prosperity of the Socialist 
country, perform great exploits for the 
glory of their fatherland. 


During the years of the First Stalinist 
Five-Year Plan, on the initiative of the 
Young Communist League, a mighty Social- 
ist competition moyement was developed, 
a competition for greater labor productivity 
and better quality of work, which played 


(Continued on page 34) 


{Kinuli, the lion cub brought up by a dog-foster mother, holds a prominent place in the Moscow Zoo Who's Who 


THE MOSCOW ZOG 


By N. ANOV 
Photos by N. Spiridovsky 


interrupted by mere picture taking 


These bear cubs won't let their dinner be 


Glancing through the Diary of the Moscow 
Zoological Park in 1891, A. P. Chekhov, 
famous Russian writer, came across the fol- 
lowing entries made by one of the park’s 
staff: 

“Sept. 21 — The elephant is ailing.”’ 

“Jan. 8 — A lady offered to sell us some 
putrescent geese for the animals.’’ 

“‘Jan. 11 — A gentleman in a sable over- 
Coat butted heads with the billy-goat through 
the bars.”” 


‘‘Jan. 26 — One of the animals in the so- 
lidungulate pen coughed during the night. 
It was impossible to determine which be- 
cause of the darkness.” 

The work of the zoo in pre-revolutionary, 
merchant Moscow can best be judged by these 
laconic entries. Extremely poor feeding, and 
the resultant death of scores of animals 
earned the zoo the name of the ‘animal 
cemetery.’ The park administration used 
to sell wolves to be used as game by the city’s 
fashionable hunters. Nor did the administra- 
tion flinch at arranging all-night dancing 
and beer parties on the grounds, which dis- 
turbed the sleep of those animals that had 
not yet died of starvation. 

When Chekhov visited the zoo in 1891, a 
condor had been brought to Moscow from the 
Cordillera mountains in South America, 
This white-necked vulture, which the writer 
looked at, sat in his cage for decades there- 
after. Twice he has heard the roar of heavy 
artillery. The first time was during the 1905 
revolution, when the tsar’s artillery fired 
at the workers’ barricades in the Pres- 
nya district, right next to the zoo. The se- 
cond time, in October 1917, the guns were 
already in the hands of the people in revolt. 
Shells whistled over the zoo, over the very 
cage of the condor. The Socialist Revolution 
had taken place. As a result of it came the 
transformation of the miserable menagerie, 
established in 1864, into a modern zoological 


Above: This condor has been a resident of the zoo 
since 189 


Right: At the swan pond 


Below: Red-cropped barnacle geese 


The Moscow 200 is the home of many strange animals, and Przhevalsky’s horse (left), Central Asian wild relative of good old dobbin, and the 
strange animal on the right which is a cross between zebra and bison are by no means the least interesting 


park. On March 27, 1919, the zoo, by a spe- 
cial decree signed by Lenin, became the pro- 
perty of the RSFSR. 

Great events transpired beyond the gates 
of the zoo, but the condor sat in his cage as 
usual until a few months ago, when the door 


was opened and the bird cocked his head to 
one side and strolled leisurely out into the 
open. After spreading his black wings he 
did not fly off, but walked slowly down the 
pathway. A large crowd was watching the con- 
dor, which evidently had forgotten how to fly 


during his long years in captivity. After a 
stroll of several hours’ duration, the old- 
timer returned to his cage, to which he had 
no doubt become attached. 

In the course of the 48 years of the condor’s 
stay at the zoo, the roster of inhabitants 
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Bears are alway a lot of fun, especially these impish young ones. There seems to be a slight difference of opinion as to who shouid have the mug 


has changed more than once, and the former 
small and miserable menagerie is nowa large 
modern organization, with a budget of four 
million rubles a year. 

Approximately 400 persons, a good number 
of whom are scientific workers, are employed 
at the Moscow Zoo. The zoo does not limit 
itself to displaying the animals; it studies 
them, devoting special attention to their 
acclimatization and to the domestication of 
new breeds. After several years of detailed 
study of the emu, for examle, it was found 
that this bird could be bred extensively in 
the Soviet Union. 

In former times, when the animals spent 
their whole life in crowded dens, they did 
not breed well. Notwithstanding the com- 
paratively limited area of the Moscow Zoo, 
Spacious quarters have now been set aside 
for them. So much so, that they either do 
not notice the lack of freedom, or if they do, 
to a very slight extent. Birds like the wild 


Myriads of butterflies were attracted to the 
gleaming lamps at night and, scorching them- 
selves against the hot bulbs, they fell into 
the cage, where they were eaten by the 
sables. It became clear that butterflies should 
occupy a prominent place in the diet. The 
females were fed flies’ larvae,and they soon 
began to breed. 

Thus the zoo’s biologists have shed light 
on hitherto unknown facts of the life of the 
sable and have bred this animal in captivity 
for the first time. At the present time the 
Moscow Zoo is not the only place where the 
sable is being successfully bred; on the basis 
of the experience gained there, sables are 
bred in captivity in many animal farms of 
the country, 

The fruitful experimentation conducted at 
the zoo has made it possible to introduce 
large-s ale breeding of valuable fur-bearing 
animals in the Soviet Union. 

Many collective farmers visit the Moscow 


placed on a special diet and fed artificially, 
not at all a simple task when it is taken into 
consideration that the snake is over 18 feet 
long and weighs about 170 pounds. 

An expert snake hunter was hired to take 
charge of the operations. He entered the 
cage, holding a cloth in his hand. The python 
raised his head threateningly and stirred 
One false step andit would wind itself around 
the man in a crushing, fatal hug. But the 
hunter had strong nerves and a sure hand. 
Quickly throwing the cloth over the snake’s 
eyes, he pressed the nerve centers at the base 
of the skull and rendered the snake helpless. 
His assistants ran into the cage and helped 
him hold the snake down, while one of them 
opened its jaws and fed it pieces of meat 
The snake’s stomach was then massaged to 
ease the passage of the food, After the meal 
a doctor massaged the snake’s gums with 
lemon juice. This treatment continued for 
quite a while. 


Native-born citizens of the Moscow zoo, these young Australian emus are getting along fine far from the original haunts of their ancestors 


duck even fly beyond the confines of the gar 
dens, always returning, however. They may 
frequently be seen flying over the center of 
the city, or on the Moscow river. 

Lions, leopards, martens, monkeys and 
sables are bred in the zoo, although animal 
breeders the world over were of the opinion 
that the sable could not be bred in captivity 
and, indeed, before 1929 not a single anima! 
breeder in the world had succeeded in breed- 
ing the sable. The Moscow Zoo, however, 
successfully solved this problem. 

In order to establish a diet for sables, the 
zoo's scientific workers made tests of the 
stomach contents of over 300 animals. They 
found pine needles, berries, chips of rotted 
tree trunks, bits of hare’s fur and even dog’s 
paws. This was taken into account when 
determining the bill of fare for the sable and 
cedar nuts, small bones, brains, liver and ber- 
ries were added to their diet. 

They grew fat on such a varied and abun: 
dant diet, but they did not breed. 

The park’s scholars discovered that the 
sable mates in July, and not, as was pre- 
viously held, in February. Similarly, it was 
established that the period of pregnancy is 
nine months, and not two. It wasalso observed 
that the female is less capable of propagation 
in cages not illuminated by powerful electric 
lamps. Searching for an explanation of this 
curious phenomenon, the workers of the zoo 
came upon an interesting fact, which was 
the key to the problem of sable- breeding. 


Zoo. With amazement they gaze at the blue 
and pink parrots and bright-hued fish from 
tropical waters. Many of them are interested 
in the emu, asking ‘in business-like fashion 
whether it would be profitable to raise them 
on the collective farm. This ostrich-like bird, 
however, is still an exotic animal. But 
tiere is the silver carp, which, easily bred 
in ponds, conquers the farmers’ hearts and 
they shower the worker on duty with practical 
questions on fish-breeding. 

aving the zoo, the collective farmer car- 
ries away with him much information that 
will be of use in his everyday activities. He 
Fas already jotted down a note, for example, 
about the grey owl, which in a year destroys 
about 4,000 mice. This number of mice could 
easily eat iwo carloads of grain a season. 
After his visit to the zoo, the collective far- 
mer will surely respect and care for the owl, 
which he had previously considered a wild, 
apacious bird. 

If in Chekhov's times the cough of a sick 
animal had only merited entry in the diary. 
not calling forth any anxiety on the part of 
the administration, now the health of the 
zoo’s inhabitants is carefully looked after 
by specialists in this field. They make a 
daily tour of the park, examining each ani- 
mal. 

Early this year a striped python fell ill 
with scurvy, When normal and healthy, the 
huge snake could eat a ¢6-pound suckling 
pig in one meal. The sick python had to be 


Once a fatal accident was narrowly averted. 
The python had wriggled out of the hold 
of the men who were keeping him down and 
had clamped his teeth on the doctor’s arm 
Fortunately, everyone remained cool. Tape 
was quickly wound around the snake’s jaws 
and they were pulled apart, the doctor es- 
caping with slight cuts. 

Anton, the hippopotamus, once began to 
complain of rheumatism. His hind legs re- 
fused to support him, and the only way he 
could move about was by crawling. The zoo 
invited Professor Kirayey and Honored 
Science Worker Professor Konchalovsky to 
supervise his treatment. Notwithstanding 
the fact that they were extremely busy, both 
scientists devoted a great deal of time to 
curing this unusual patient. 

The medicines prescribed for the hippo- 
potamus pyramidon and salicylic acid — 
were given in elephantine doses, from ten 
to 15 timesaslargeas thedosesgiven humans. 
Other features of the cure were treatments 
with quartz lamp and massage. 

A stiff horse brush and a special salve were 
used for the massaging. At first Anton did 
not seem to be very much interested in the 
cure, but later, regaining his health a bit, 
he displayed no uncertain dissatisfaction 
and even became belligerent. He gave vent 
to his bad temper by trying to crush the doc- 
tors treating him against the wall with his ton 


(Continued on page 33) 


Cry OF TOCTA 
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It's a fisherman's paradise that Komsomolsk is situated in 
as this Pioneer can verify 
, 


Right: A club building in Ko nso nolsk 


The grandeur of pioneering, the great- 
ness of building up something new where 
there was nothing, the valor of people 
whom no difficulty can daunt—all this 
is personified in the City of Youth, in 
Komsomolsk-on-Amur in the Far East. 

It is six years ago that Komsomols — 
members of the Leninist Young Commu- 
nist League—came here, to the uninha- 
bited taiga, and the first axe blows her- 
alded the beginning of another epic of 
Socialist construction. The taiga was 
cleared, timber was cut, a smithy was estab- 
lished—thus was founded the city of Kom- 
somolsk. Stage by stage it grew, from mud 
shelters to barracks, cottages, wooden 
houses and finally to brick and stone struc- 
tures. Stores were opened and cultural 
establishments founded. A railway forced 
its way from Khabarovsk to Komsomolsk 
through taiga and swamp. Industrial en- 
terprises came to life. 

In the story of the bravery and heroism 
oy the Soviet people in building up their 
Socialist country and opening, its vast re- 
sources to serve the common cause, in the 
story of their cnterprise and devotion to 
their fatherland, the story of Komsomolsk 
holds a place of honor. The City of Youth 
now has 60,000 inhabitants living the full 
and happy life of Soviet citizens and de- 
voting all their energy to the building up 
oj a still more splendid future. 


Above: Ko.nsomols« is a city of new build- 
ings and streets—there is nothing old 


Right: Thes2 girls are among those who 
have built up the City of Youth 


Below: One of Komsomolsk’s stores 
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Foremost people in their field of 
work and in the county, deputies 
to the Supreme Soviels of the 
USSR and the republics come from 
Ul walks of life. Here are a few 
ught by the camera in. their 
every-day surroundings. Top of 
page, right, is) Makar Rub: 
member of the Ukrainian pa 
ment, a noled Joccmotive engineer 
s ansk, Top, left, is N 
Fyodoroyv, deputy ‘to the Sup 
Soviet of the Daghestan 

pattern maker in Makhach- is 
Directly above is Alexander Oskin 
standing), a foremost combine 
operator, now studying at the 


Jeputy SRS 
preme Seviel, photographed while 
at work during this year’s har- 
vest. in Orenburg Region. Left: 
Darya Fedchenko (left), Odessa 
Region collective farm woman and 
deputy to the USSR Supreme So- 
viel, is chatting with young mem- 
hers of the Lenin Collective Farm. 


The Home cf Fcets 


By S. DURILIN 


A clear and placid pool I sze 
’Neath the shade of birch-tree branches, 
Three islets gleam upon its tranquil wa- 
ters, 
The golden wheatfields shining amid - the 
waves, 
Beyond a soft green hill, and there I hear 
The murmuring of a mill; a village, mea- 
dows wide 
And lo a happy home. 


These lines were written 105 years ago in 
1833, during Pushkin’s lifetime. But even 
today, in 1938, this poet's ‘‘happy home’’ 
exists, and you may enter and experience 
the enchanting thrill of associating with the 
living Boratynsky who wrote these verses 
and who built this house; with Tyutchey 
who lived thereand left behind deep and last- 
ing traces of his creative genius; with Push- 
kin, Gogol, Aksakov who were guests at vari- 
ous times beneath the roof of this cosy home 
in the small village of Muranovo. 

The house in which the lives and destin- 
ies of the Russian poets crossed and re- 
crossed for half a century stands today little 
changed both without and within from what 
it was in Boratynsky’s days. Around it 
spreads the same beautiful landscape, but over 
the entrance, for the past 17 years, there has 


Corner of the drawing room at the Muranovo ‘‘home of poets’’ 


been hanging a small wooden 
plaque with the inscription: 
**MuranovoMuseum named af- 
ter the poet F. I. Tyutchev.’” 

Muranovo was one of the 
rare noblemen’s mansions 
where a new poem by Pushkin 
waswelcomed as agreat event, 
and a new poem by Byron, 
smuggled in from abroad, 
was a treasure valued immea- 
surably higher than a gift 
from the tsar, a golden snuff- 
box encrusted with diamonds. 
Several generations Muranovo 
habitués read Shakespeare in 
English, Dante in Italian, 
Goethe in German and the 
library of this old house has 
filled every room with its 
priceless literary gems. Old 
porcelain from France and 
Saxony, bronze of the epoch 
of the Great French Revolu- 
tion, English 16th century 
candelabras, Napoleonic fur- 
niture, family portraits of 
those who lived during the 
reign of Catherine II — all 
this found its way to Mu- 


Photo by L. Bafya 


Tyutchev’s study Photo by L. Batya 


ranovo, and not from some antique shop. 
They are the relics of the lives of several 
generations whose enlightenment has en- 
abled them to survive the years. 

The visitors and hosts to the Muranovo 
house were the friends of the future De em- 
brists who rose up against the autocracy 
on Dec. 14, 1825. They were people who jea- 
lously guarded the peace of Gogol who was 
working in Muranovo on his Dvad Souls. 

Today the Tyutchev museum receives thou- 
sands of welcome guests annually — wor- 
kers, collective farmers, Young Communist 
League members, Fioneers, professors, wri- 
ters, artists and actors. 

As soon as you cross the threshold of the 
Muranovo house you plunge into the thick 
of the Pushkin epoch. 

Pushkin held the poetry of E. A. Boratyn- 
sky, the master of Muranovo (1800-1844), 
in the highest esteem. “Boratynsky is one 
of our excellent poets. He is original here, 
for he thinks. He would have been original 
anywhere for he thinks in his own way, cor- 
rectly and independently, while he feels 
strongly and deeply.’’ Pushkin visited Bora- 
tynsky in Muranovo, where a multitude of 
relics of the twenties and thirties of last 
century are preserved. 

Here is Boratynsky’s simple brown wood- 
en writing desk made by the Muranovo 
peasants according to the poet’s own draw- 
ings. This is not a museum piece. It is a wri- 
ter’s table with portfolio, inkwell, sand- 
box, an unfinished manuscript; it is a work 
table from which one feels its owner, the 
“Hamlet of Russian poetry’’ as Pushkin 
called him, has just arisen, shortly to return. 

In the same room stands the desk of an- 
other poet, F. I. Tyutchey (1803-1873), 
who lived in Muranoyo somewhat later. 
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“Tyutchev may say that he has created a 
speech that is destined never to die,’’ wrote 
I. S. Turgenyev and added: ‘‘There can be 
no two opinions about Tyutchev — he who 
does not feel him shows that he does not feel 
poetry.” 

In the twenties, when he occupied the post 
of secretary of the Russian embassy in Mu- 
nich, Tyutchev was indeed the authorized 
representative of Russian poetry and thought 
before European culture. “Tyutchev is my 
best friend here,’’? wrote Heinrich Heine in 
1828, from Munich. Chapter 30 in part 3 of 
Heine’s ‘‘Reisebilder’’ is filled with Tyut- 
chev’s thoughts about Russia and her 
history. 

In Tyutchev’s house, Heine, as he said 
himself, found a ‘‘sweet oasis’’ on which to 
rest from the shoddyness and stupidity of 
the Bavarian feudals and clergy, The well- 
known Schelling spent long evenings in 
the company of Tyutchev whom he valued 
as a profound thinker. 

V. D. Bonch-Bruyevich, in an article en- 
titled ‘‘Lenin on Belles Lettres,’’ recalls: 

«> Tlyich held Tyutchev in specially 
high esteem. Tyutchev’s poetry delighted 
him. Knowing full the class origin of the 
poet, well aware of his slavophile convic- 
tions, sentiments and emotions, he never- 
theless seemed to brush aside all this and 
spoke of the brilliant poet's elemental re- 
belliousness which anticipated the great 
events that were maturing at the time in 
West Europe and which were reflected in 
Tyutchev’s poetry with extraordinary fer- 
vor.”” 

All this rises vividly to the mind as we 
lean over Tyutchey’swriting table and fin- 
ger his blotting pad and the packet of quills 
with which he wrote, look at his manuscript, 
the portraits of his contemporaries, Russian 
and West European, who deemed it the great- 
est joy to associate with this man. How many 
there are and what names! Leo Tolstoi, Tur- 
genyev, Fet, Heine, Schelling. 

The bedroom has remained exactly as 
it was in Tyutchev’s day, including the bed 
on which he died; we glance at the portraits, 
the books among which his brilliant mind 
and inspiration blossomed forth, among which 
his life flame expired, and we involuntarily 
recall two of Tyutchev’s lines: 

This is not merely recollection, 

It?s life that has spok?n once more. 

These words best describe Muranovo. For 
this is not a museum which collects objects 
of the past and preserves the memory of by- 
gone days under dusty glass cases. This 
is the very life of the epoch of Pushkin, 
Boratynsky, Tyutchev, Heine and Gogol; 
it is life itself that speaks to the visitor in 
“a language audible to the heart’’ (Tyutchev). 

One visitor to Muranovo, a self-taught wor- 
ker poet who unfortunately did not leave 
his name, made the following entry in the 
visitor’s book: 

“Here the dead has come to life 

And shades of inspiration float about. 

He is right. The worker-poet is echoed by 
M. V. Nesterov, academician of painting, 
who wrote: ‘This is not the first time | am 
here. What amazed me most about Mura- 
novo is that everything is so alive, every- 
thing breatheswith life; the people who car- 
ried on their creative work here — the po- 
ets, writers and publicists, Tyutchev, Bo- 
ratynsky, Aksakov —all of them are still 
here with us. That is splendid!’” 

Muranovo has a strong attraction for all 
those who wish to breath the air of the Push- 
kin and Tyutchev epoch. The visitors’ book 
contains glowing entries by a group of 
Young Communist League members along- 
side the words written by a foreign tourist 
who is astonished to find that the Soviet 
Union preserves so well the precious monu- 
ments of culture and art. 

The Muranovo muszsum is surrounded by 
a garden heavy with the scent of roses, 


(Continued on page 40) 
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THE PALACE 


Construction of what is to be the world’s 
tallest building, the Palace of Soviets, 
is in full swing in Moscow. This building, 
which will be topped by a huge figure of 
Lenin, will be 1,361 feet in height, exceeding 
the 1,248 feet of the Empire State Building 
in New York and the 984 feet of the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris. 

The most important, central section of 
the foundations has already been completed. 
The authors of the project, B. lofan, Academi- 
cian V. Shchuko and Professor V. Galfreich, 
are at present engaged in designing the in- 
terior of the building, particularly the Grand 
Hall, which will seat 20,000 persons. To be 
328 feet tall, this hall will have a diameter 
of 459 feet. 

This hall has presented the architects with 
a task unpre edented in the history of archi- 
tecture. Ancient Greek and Roman theaters, 
which held tens of thousands of spectators, 
were, as is known, open. The largest roofed 
structures in the world have been built in 
America, but these are not monumental 
architectural edifices, actually being stadiums, 
exhibition premises or similar buildings. 

New architectural forms had to be consi- 
dered when designing the vast dome of the 
Grand Hall. It was at first proposed that 
caissons be applied. This suggestion proved 
unsatisfactory, however, for such a dome 
would have been heavy and oppressive and 
would have made artificial lighting diffi- 
cult. In addition, caissons would not have 
been suitable in view of the fact that the 
dome is to consist of a fine metal casing. 

It was finally decided to flute the dome. 
Indirect lighting will be located in the flut- 
ing. The dome, which will culminate in a 
five-pointed star of cut crystal, will give 
the impression of an open celestial vault. 
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Wide use will be made of monumental 
paintings, sculptures and bas-reliefs inside 
the building. The walls of the foyer encircling 
the Grand Hall will be decorated with large 
panoramas. 

The project for the main entrance calls 
for a wide gallery with two wings. This 
gallery will have eleven stairways, over 
which it is proposed to place the emblems 
of the Union republics. Leading up to the 
main entrance will be a stairway approxi- 
mately 371 feet in width, only a few feet 
narrower than Moscow's Sverdlov Square. 
An excellent view of the Kremlin, Palace 
of Soviets Avenue and the Moscow River 
with its new bridgesand granite embankments 
will be visible from the top of the stairway 
and from the gallery of the main entrance. 

The Palace will be faced with granite 
and marble. The best varieties of stone for 
this purpose are now being selected with 
the closest cooperation of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. 

* * 


* 

Not only the greatest architectural monu- 
ment ever erected, the Palace of Soviets 
represents a most intricate structure from 
the technical point of view as well. 

The foundations and substructure formed 
the primary engineering problem with which 
the architects were faced. If it is borne in 
mind that the Palace (excluding founda- 
tions) will weigh about 1,300,000 tons and 
that the edifice will be 1,261 feet tall, it 
will be clear what stresses had to be consi- 
dered when planning the foundations. Of 
particular importance was the part bearing 
the central section of the Palace, which, it 
is estimated, will weigh about 650,000 tons. 


(Continued on page 39) 


A detail of a miniature model of the Palace of Soviets 
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The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic 
set among the mountains and valleys of the 
western part of the Transcaucasus, occupies 
27,027 square miles. Its population is made 
up of 67.7 per cent of Georgians, 11.6 per 
cent of Armenians, 5.2 per cent of Tyurks, 
and smaller numbers of Russians, Ukraini- 
ans, Ossetinians, Greeks, Jews and others. 

Included in the Georgian SSR are the Ab- 
khazian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, the Ajarian Autonomous Soviet So- 
cialist Republic and the South Ossetian Au- 
tonomous Region. 

Georgia has a wealth of minerals, includ- 
ing the Chiatura manganese deposits, rich- 
est in the world, various raw materials 
for chemicals and non-metallic minerals 
like barite, andesite, etc., coal at Tkvarcheli, 
Tkvibuli and Akhaltsikhe, oil in the Shi- 
raki steppe, medicinal mineral springs at 
Borzhomi and Tskhaltubo. 

The swift mountain rivers of the republic 
furnish an inexhaustible source of electric 
power: they include the Kura, the Rion, the 
Ajaris-Tskhali, the Khrami and many others. 
Valuable mountain forests extend for mil 
lions of acres. Nature has showered wealth 
on Georgia with a generous hand; the soil 
is fertile in the valleys and there are rich 
green pastures in the mountains. 


* 


Little Georgia was situated on the great 
world trade routes, which led from India 
and Iran by way of the Kura and Rion val- 
leys to the Shores of the Black Seaand thence 
to Europe. 


In Tbilisi, capital of the Georgian SSR 
Photo by V. Minkevich 
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In the 11th and 12th centuries before our 
era the Georgian kingdoms were established 
in the Transcaucasus: the Iberian on the 
east and the Colchian on the west. Ancient 
Georgia's culture flourished in the 12th and 
13th centuries. By the 18th century, Georgia 
was under the dominion of Turkey and Iran. 
Its convenient geographical situation, its 
natural wealth and its talented, industrious 
people attracted the greedy eyes of conquerors 
from the most ancient times. 

Roman legions, Byzantine regiments, the 
hordes of Genghis Khan, Turkish janissaries, 
the armies of the Iranian shahs invaded the 
land, burned cities, sacked villages, took 
captives and enslaved the population, lay- 
ing unbearable tribute on those who re- 
mained. 

In the beginning of the 19th century, in 
1801, Georgia was joined to tsarist Russia. 
Following this union, the invasions of the 
Iranians ceased 

But the Georgian people suffered heavily 
from the double yoke of Russian tsarism and 
the Georgian princes, the landowning gentry. 
More than once the peasantry rose in revolt 
against their oppressors. 

These uprisings were savagely suppressed 
by tsarist troops. Punitive expeditions shot 
and hanged the rebels, burned villages, 
laid waste the fields, uprooted orchards and 
vineyards which had been raised by the la- 
bor of generations. 

The tsarist autocracy put every obstacle 
in the way of establishing industry in 
Georgia, for tsarism wanted to keep the Trans- 
caucasus as a market where Russian manu- 
facturers could sell their wares. Neverthe- 
less, toward the end of the 19th century the 
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The revolutionary past of the peoples of the Georgian republic is reflected in the painting by A. Kutateladze. It shows Stalin talking to a group of 


Ajarian peasants in 1902 


“Strange Bird’’ is the title of this painting by V. A. Bagrationi,’ a Georgian artist 


first detachments of a proletariat appeared 
in Gzorgia: workers of the railway shops in 
Tbilisi and Kutaisi, the Chiatura manganese 
mines, the Batumi oil storage plants, the 
small enterprises of light industry situated 
in Toilisi. Working conditions were frightful. 
The working day was 14 to 16 hours; wages 
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were beggarly; the treatment was harsh, 
The struggle of the workers against their 
exploiters was headed by the founder and 
organizer of the first Bolshevik organizations 
of the Transcaucasus — Stalin. 
Tsarism answered the revolutionary ac- 
tions of the workers with the cruelest terror; 


they were shot, hung and exiled to penal ser- 
vitude in Siberia. 

After the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion in Russia, power in Georgia was seized 
by the Mensheviks, who were supported by 
foreign imperialists. During their rule the 
Mensheviks turned Georgia into a colony of 
the imperialist powers. The land was reduced 
to fearful poverty. Workers were unem- 
ployed, hungry. Ruined by taxes and requisi- 
tions, the peasantry were starving. 

Under the leadership of Bolshevik organi- 
zations, the workers in the factories and 
mills of Tbilisi, Kutaisi, the Chiatura mines 
and the port of Poti went on strike. The pea- 
sants took up arms in Guria, Mingrelia and 
other districts of western Georgia; Abkhazia 


Tea plantation in Ajaria 


rose against the Menshevik traitors and 


South Ossetia revolted. 


The whiteguard and Menshevik bands 
burned villages, shot peasants, drove away 


as 
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In the J. V. Stalin Park of Culture and Rest, 
Tbilisi. This terrace is on the top floor of the 


upper terminus of the Tbilisi funicular railway 
Soyuzphoto 


On the Tbilisi funicular railway 


the cattle, dispersed meetings of workers and 
in all this were no less cruel than the former 
tsarist ‘‘punitive expeditions.” 

The self-sacrificing struggle of the masses 
of the people against the Mensheviks was 
headed by those devoted comrades-in-arms of 
Lenin and Stalin, Sergo Orjonikidze and 
Sergei Mironovich Kirov. On Feb. 25, 1921, 
Soviet power was esteblisted in Gecrgia. 


Soyuzphoto 


Seventeen years have passed since then. The 
land has been transformed into free, Socia 
list Georgia, an equal member of the great 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Under Soviet power a mighty Socialist 
industry has been founded in Georgia. 


Tbilisi at night. A view from the upper plateau 


Photo by A. Skurikhin 
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Street view in Tbilisi 
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Photo by V. Minkevich 


Right: Green Cape near Batumi 
Photo by V. Shakhovskoi 


Industrial output in 1936 was 18.6 times that 
of 1913. Dozens of large mills, factories, 
mines and power stations have been built. 
The Chiatura manganese mines have been 
rebuilt and mechanized. A plant for steel 
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In Poti port. The motorship Kollektivizatsia is 
taking on a cargo of manganese ore 
Soyuzphoto 


alloys has been built. Production of mach- 
inery for the oil, textile and wine industries 
has been established at Tbilisi and for the 
tea industry at Batumi. There are new che- 
mical plants. The woolen, silk and other 
branches of the textile industry are being 
developed. 

In Kutaisi there are a cloth factory, a silk 
rezling mill, a glass plant, a canning factory 
and a barite plant. The timber and food in- 
dustries are growing in Abkhazia. The In- 
gura cellulose and paper combinat has been 
built and veneer, lumber and furniture are 
being produced. Among enterprises that have 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Russian Cletor 


By Y. TARNOPOLSKY 


M. S. Shchepkin in the role of teacher Shel- 
ling in The Teacher and the Pupil. Drawing 
by Nikolai Baranov 


Mikhail Semyonovich Shchepkin, one of 
the greatest Russian actors, who was born 
150 years ago, in 1788, holds a place of hon- 
or in the history of the Russian theater. 

Shchepkin was a serf of a wealthy Russian 
landowner. His mother was a servant in the 
landlord’s home and his father a valet. As 
a boy he often ran behind the scenes of the 
theater maintained by his master. Subsequent- 
ly, while at school at Suja, he took part in 
children’s performances, which awakened a 
passion for the theater in him. Excellent in 
his studies and able to deliver speeches of 
greetings which he often had to prepare by 
order of his master, Shchepkin was permitted 
to ‘‘engage in what he pleased.’’ 

Only in 1821 did Shchepkin succeed in 
buying his freedom; with the aid of rich 
patrons he had to pay 8,000 rubles to his 
landlord. 

In 1823 Shchepkin was accepted at the 
Moscow Imperial Maly Theater as premier 
comedian. 

The years 1825 to 1855 were the most fruit- 
ful period in Shchepkin’s activity, when, 
according to his contemporaries, he was a 
“worthy assistant, supplementer and inter- 
preter of the great masters of the stage from 
Shakespeare to Moliere, from Gogol to Os- 
trovsky.’’ 

Shchepkin always seriously labored over 
his roles. He was a hard worker who never 
relied on inspiration alone. His acting was 
based on a profound, all-around study of 
his part, and he always sought for new 
nuances and singular features of the char- 
acter. Before the performance he invariably 
re-read the play and in the morning repeated 
his part at the rehearsal. On the day of the 
premiere he avoided conversations, ate lit- 
tle and from early morning prepared for the 
performance as if for a sacred rite. Shchep- 
kin presented a rare combination of talent 
with a clear mind and an ardent passion for 
art. 

He was usually the first of the whole cast 
to come to the theater. An hour before 


the performance he 
was all dressed and 
would go about exami- 
ning the stageand set- 
tings, visiting other 
dressing rooms, check- 
ing how everyone was 
dressed so as not to 
run across anything 
accidental, Hedid not 
like those who careless- 
ly and freely walked 
about the stage in 
their street attire. This 
caused him to boil 
with indignation for 
he considered it an 
expression of frivolity 
and lack of discipline. 


“The theater is a 
temple for the actor,’’ 
he wrote in one of his 
letters. ‘It ishis holy 
of holies! Your life, 
your honor, all this 
irrevocably belongs to 
the stage to which you 
have given yourself. 
Your fate depends on 
these boards. Regard 
this temple with re- 
spect and force others 
to respect it. Perform 
reverently or get out!”’ 

Service in the official theater and the ‘‘du- 
ty’’ to present each day any performance re- 
quired, mostly of inferior quality, was very 
oppressive to Shchepkin. The necessity to 
perform in cheap vaudevilles and plays the 
audience forgot the moment they left the thea- 
ter, weighed heavily on the artist. 


Shchepkin in the role of Cook Souffle in 
Secretary and Cook 


Portrait of M. S. Shchepkin by T. D. Shevchenko, famous Ukrainian 
writer and artist. Moscow Historical Museum collection 


“It would be easier for me were I hissed 
sometimes; even this would give me cause 
to rejoice for the sake of the future Russian 
theater,’’ he wrote to his son. “I then would 
see that the public is growing wiser, that a 
name alone is insufficient for it, that it 
needs the real thing.’’ 

On becoming acquainted with Gogol and 
learning of his plays, Shchepkin, who was 
driven to hypochondria by the monotony of 
his roles, wrote to the artist Sosnitsky: 

“Due to the theater I have fallen into a 
sort of a coma, I am neither asleep nor awake. 
Inactivity was killing me completely. I was 
turned into some sort of a walking mach- 
ine or an eternal uncle. I have long forgot- 
ten what a real comical part is like... and 
suddenly your letter raised new hopes and 
I am infused a new life.’’ 

Indeed when playing shallow parts 
Shchepkin would grow morbid, silently and 
aimlessly wander about, but he only had 
to take part in a good play to become trans- 
formed and vivacious. There were cases 
when he came on the stage ill and returned 
well. 

Shchepkin considered the theater his teach- 
er. ‘‘A comedian by calling,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
often had to play the part of mean, insin- 
cere people possessed by ugly passions. While 
studying their characters in an attempt 
to convey their comical traits I succeeded 
in divesting myself from many shortcomings, 
and for becoming better, more ethical, 1 am 
obligated to nothingelse but the theater.’” 

The spring of 1863 found Shchepkin in 
failing health. True, he himself was fond 
of saying cheerily that ‘‘in spirit I seem 
to be vigorous, but my body stands in my 
path; well, that’s nothing, I will pull myself 
together.’’ 


(Continued on page 33) 
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IT’S GOOD TO LIVE! 


A glimpse in‘o the Soviet countryside: the Red Border Guard Collective Farm in Moldavia, a small autonomous republic in the 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. Here, as everywhere in the Soviet, collectivized countryside, tremendous progress has taken 

place during the years of Soviet power, and the formerly oppressed and impoverished peasan! has been replaced by the well-to-do, 

free and happy collective farmer. Never has the peasant received such incomes as now in the collec‘ive. Crop yield has gone up 

with improved farming methods, and culluie has penetrated the village, becoming cn inseparable part of everyday life. Top of 

page is a member of the Red Border Guard Collective Farm receiving wheat in payment for the workdays he has to his credit. The 
girls in the center are gathering fruit, the yield of which was a plentiful one. Below is the farm’s choir. 
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Splendid roads have been built in recent years, making the automobile an ever greater factor in the country’s life. The car is a M-l, manufactured 


by the Molotov Auto Plant in Gorky. In the background is the auto station at Kanashe, Chuvashia. 


PASSENGER CARS AND 


By N. IVANOV} 


When the first horseless carriages made 
their appearance in the Russian countryside 
before the war, they were regarded by the 
peasants as outlandish monsters. Puzzled 
muzhiks would stone them. Such was the 
attitude towards the automobile in the more 
outlying parts of the country even during 
the first years of Soviet power, the nomads 
of the Kazakhstan steppes, for example, 
always calling it shaitan-arba, the ‘‘devil’s 
machine.”” 

Automobiles were imported into tsarist 
Russia from Germany, France and Belgium, 
but their numbers were extremely few. Even 
in the cities along the Volga, where many 
rich merchants lived, there were fewer mo- 
torcars than millionaires. 

Pre-revolutionary Russia found it impossible 
to set the home production of passenger cars 
and trucks going, although attempts were 
made to this end. 

During the imperialist World War, when 
motor lorries were needed for the fronts, 
the tsarist war office gave Ryabushinsky, a 
powerful Russian capitalist eleven million 
rubles to build an auto works. He under- 
took to build a plant with this money and 
produce 1,500 vehicles in the course of the 
first year. 

Ryabushinsky sent his engineers to Eng- 
land, America, Italy and Sweden to buy 


TRUCHS 


The ZIS-101 is a product of the Stalin7Auto Plant in Moscow 


Photo by A. Skurikhin 


equipment. As every scrap of metal went at 
that time for the manufacture of guns and 
shells, however, the orders placed by them 
werenot carried out. On Oct. 7, 1916, when 
Russia's first auto works was to have been 
opened, but 38 machines stood in the 
shops. ...To produce 1,500 vehicles with this 
equipment was impossible, and instead of an 
auto works, Ryabushinsky set up auto 


Photo by N. Spiridovsky 
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repairing workshops of the semi-artisan type 
which were called the Moscow Automobile 
Company (AMO). 


This was how the home manufacture of 
motor vehicles in tsarist Russia began and 
ended in miserable failure. 


The factory buildings erected by Ryabu- 
shinsky were situated on the outskirts of 
Moscow, in Tufel Wood, where Moscovites 
came to gather raspberries and mush- 
rooms. Marshland and woods stretched on 
all sides of the brick buildings. Such were 
the workshops’ surroundings for many 
years, even after the Great Socialist Revolu- 
tion. It was not until 1928 that they began 
to change. 

There is no Tufel Wood now — all 
that remains of this silent Moscow suburb is 
the name. The vast buildings of one of the 
largest auto plants in the world now tower 
where thick groves of trees once stood. 


with great difficulty no more than 10 clumsy 
1.5-ton trucks. A truck now comes off the 
main conveyer of the Stalin Auto Plant 
every 6.5 minutes. Manufacturing more than 
220 trucks a day, the works has already 
reached an annual production figure of 70,000 
such machines. When it attains its full ca- 
pacity, 95,000 3-ton trucks and 16,000 com- 
fortable six-seater ZIS-101 limousines, the 
pride of Soviet auto engineers, will be 
manufactured every year. 

Preparations are being made by the plant 
for the mass production of the ZIS-102 
passenger car. Similar in design to the usual 
limousine, the new machine is a phaeton mo- 
del with a folding top. Such open cars are 
in particular demand in the southern repub- 
lics of the Soviet Union, especially in the 
Caucasian and Crimean health resorts. The 
plant is also preparing for the produc- 
tion of the ZIS-103, an improved type of 
limousine. 


city, settlements and a power station sprang 
up on the former marshland within the short 
space of a year and a half. 


Russian engineers who had been sent to 
work in Ford’s factories for training returned 
from America to direct the work of instal- 
ling the machinery that had been brought 
across the ocean. The plant had to work 
with the precision of clockwork, and 
the conveyor system demands particular 
care in the mounting of the equipment. The 
necessary skill was displayed by the Russian 
assemblymen. 


Eye-witnesses relate an interesting inci- 
dent during the test of the main conveyor 
made by the foreign experts, who were 
headed by a Mr. Holland. When the motor 
was switched on and, its bearings singing, the 
328-foot conveyor began to creep forward, 
Mr. Holland took a coin from his pocket and 
placed it edgewise on the belt. The conveyor 


The ZIS-16 bus is also made by the Stalin Auto Plant 


Zalled the Stalin Auto Plant (ZIS), this in- 
dustrial giant covers a territory of 1,000 
acres, transforming the architectural face 
of this Moscow suburb. Large six-story apart- 
ment houses for its workers and specialists, 
a palace of culture and school buildings 
have been built around the plant. Tufel 
Wood is now one of the most important in- 
dustrial districts of the capital. 


Forty thousand workers pass through the 
gates of the plant every day and take their 
places in its spacious shops. They work at 
thousands of the most varied and up-to-date 
machines, of which any auto works in the 
world could well be proud. 


The grandfather of Soviet passenger cars 
and trucks is to be found in the garage of 
the Stalin Auto Plant. A simple 1.5-ton 
machine, constructed by hand by the best 
Russian mechanics on the scanty equipment 
left by Ryabushinsky when he fled the 
country, it is one of the first 10 trucks of the 
AF-15 type put out in November 1924. The 
glorious history of the Soviet auto industry 
begins from that date. 


Reconstruction of the AMO works began 
in 1929 and continued for two years. 


/Fourteen years have passed since the time 
when, in 1924, the AMO Plant turned out 
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The new Luxe autobus has:made its appear- 
ance on the streets of Moscow, where, by 
the way, hardly a cabdriver remains to be 
seen. Of semi-streamlined form and seating 
27 persons, this bus has a 90-hp. engine and 
is capable of developing a speed of 35 to 
40 miles an hour. Designers are at work on 
an autobus for express inter-urban services 
capable of 90 miles an hour. 


If the Stalin Auto Plant has been trans- 
formed from the artisan-like workshops of the 
AMO intoan industrial giant, then its young- 
er brother, the Molotov Auto Plant in Gorky, 
has literally grown up from waste marshland. 

Eight years ago, a little village called 
Monastyrka stood, surrounded by woods and 
marshes, on the Oka River, some 8 miles 
from the city of Gorky. The locality was si- 
lent and empty, but it was very suitable 
for the construction of an auto works, It 
was decided to build one of the world’s 
greatest plants for the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles and trucks here. 

First to arrive at the construction site were 
levelers, after whom came woodcutters 
and then carpenters. These were followed 
soon after by people of the most varied 
trades and professions, from unskilled workers 
to scientists, coming from all corners of the 
Soviet land. Vast factory shops, a Socialist 
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moved along, with the expert walking be- 
side it, holding the coin upright with his 
hand. Mr. Holland then removed his hand, 
and the coin, standing on its thin edge, 
smoothly sailed along. 


“Very good!”’ said Mr. Holland approving- 
ly, paying a deserved tribute to the skill 
of the Russian workers. 

The Molotov Auto Plant was opened Nov. 
1, 1931, and was already fulfilling its produc- 
tion program by the beginning of the next 
year. 

Vast construction work on the extension 
of the plant has already been concluded, 
enabling the latter’s capacity to be quad- 
rupled by 1941. The plant should be turning 
out the equivalent of 350,000 machines 
annually .at the beginning of 1940 and 
500,000 during 1941, as well as 900 million 
tubles’ worth of spare parts. 

The first passenger cars produced by the 
Gorky plant were only slightly different from 
Ford’s model of that time. Last year, however, 
in place of the modest GAZ, the plant manu- 
factured 17,000 M-1 passenger cars, the most 
suitable machine for Soviet conditions. 

The Soviet Union is also in need of heavy 
lorries. Manufacture of such machines is con- 
centrated at the Yaroslavl Auto Plant, which 
puts out five-ton trucks. 


The products of the Stalin 
and Molotov auto plants have 
won a good name for them- 
selves in Rumania, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Afghani- 
stan, Iraq, the Mongolian 
People’s Republic and Wes- 
tern China. The track of So- 
viet tires can be seen along the 
dusty roads of Asia and across 
the torrid sands of Africa, 
and the ZIS mark is known 
in India and New Zealand. 
Soviet machines ascend to 
the cloud-covered heights 


(Continued on page 32) 


All facilities are provided for 
rest and recreation for auto wor- 
kers. Here are three pictures 
taken at the Stalin Auto Plant 
Palace of Culture in Moscow. 
Top: The plant's dance group 
rehearsing. Center: One of the 
palace’s many halls. Below: 
Music class for workers’ and 

office employees’ children 
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che BApCism Of Rus 


By Professor S. BAKHRUSHIN 


[GLIMPSES INTO HISTORY] 


The end of the 10th century—the-reign 
of Prince Vladimir Svyatoslavich in Kiev— 
was a turning point in the history of Kiev 
Russia, or as it was then called, Rus. As 
Karl Marx expressed it, this was the ‘‘culmin- 
ating point’? of the power of the Ruriko- 
viches, which had been built up by that 
time on the banks of the Dnieper. (The 
Rurikovich dynasty was founded by Rurik, 
the Varangian who reigned as Prince of 
Novgorod at the end of the ninth century. 
His descendants, who established themselves 
in Kiev and other Slavic regions, were known 
as the Rurikoviches). ‘‘The incongruous, 
loosely knit and hastily formed” kingdom 
of the Rurikoviches, established by force 
of arms and so maintained, was character- 
istic for that epoch of transition from barbar- 
ism to civilization, when, in Engels’ phrase, 
“war and organization for war become... 
normal functions of the life of the people.” 
(“Origin of the Family, Private Property 
and the State.’’) 

In search of booty and tribute, the ‘‘great 
princes” of Kiev carried their conquests 
far and wide, irresistibly pressing forward, 
halting nowhere. For a long time Kiev Rus 
served the Rurikoviches only as a temporary 
“halting place, from which it was necessary 
to move faither on,in search of empire in 
the south.”’ (Marx). Svyatoslav, the father 
of Vladimir, also regarded Kiev in this 
way. A typical leader of a wandering band 
of warriors, who had spent all his life in 
expeditions afar, he was ever in quest of 
“other people’s land,”’ leaving his own be- 
hind. The situation changed toward the 
end of the 10th century. The drive to the 
south was stopped in the time of this same 
Svyatoslav, as a result of the repulse which 
his plans of conquest received in Bulgaria 
at the hands of John Zimisces. 
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After the death of Svyatoslav, the prince- 
dom of the Rurikoviches disintegrated for 
a time. His sons were already dependent 
for support on local social forces of Kiev 
Rus itself. By this time the Varangian ele- 
ments 


among the princely warriors were 
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completely lost in the sea of eastern Slavi- 
cism. Various Slavic tribes had established 
independent princedoms, at the head of 
which stood descendants of Rurik, them- 
selves become like Slavs. Yaropolk reigned 
in the landfof the Polyans, Oleg—in the 
land of the Drevlyans (Slavonic tribes). 
Svyatoslav’s youngest son, Vladimir, was 
made prince of Novgorod by the gentry of 
that place. Yaropolk attempted anew to 
unite the whole country under the rule of 
Kiev; Oleg fell in the struggle and Vladimir 
fled ‘‘across the sea’’ to Scandinavia, but 
returned, and, with the support of Novgorod, 
defeated and killed Yaropolk. 

Thus Vladimir once more united under 
his rule all the regions around the Dnieper 
River and Lake Ilmen. Like his father, 
Svyatoslav, Vladimir waged many a war; 
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Prince Vladimir Svyatoslavich baptised. An old drawing 
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Bodyguard of Prince Vladimir Svyatoslavich being baptised. An old drawing 
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but he, in distinction from his father, was 
already a true prince of Kiev, firmly at- 
tached to the territory along the Dnieper. 
Under him the princedom of the Rurikoviches 
began to acquire the characteristics of a 
more organized state. At the end of the 
10th century a land-owning class was already 
forming among the eastern Slavs; this class 
felt the need of a state power able to defend 
its class interests. 


Vladimir attempted to stabilize the union 
of eastern Slav lands on a firmer basis by 
the establishment of common religious cult 
for all the lands subject to him. On a hill 
near his palace grounds in Kiev he erected 
a pantheon of eastern Slavic gods, where 
side by side stood the common deity of the 
Slavs, the god of thunder, Perun; the rival 
sun gods, Khors and Dazhdbog; Stribog, 
god of the winds; and some female dei 
ties. But this pagan syncretism no longer 
satisfied the ruling classes. They needed 
a more powerful feudal religion, which 
would give ideological support to the process 
of feudalization already begun. This reli- 
gion might have been either Christianity— 
whether Roman or Greek Catholic made no 
difference—or Mohammedanism. The triumph 
of Greek Catholicism was preceded by a 
certain struggle. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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LV. MICHURIN 


By Academician T. D. LYSENKO 


It was three years ago that Ivan Vladi- 
mirovich Michurin died, that well-known 
selectionist whose creation of hundreds of 
new varieties of fruits and berries showed 
in practice that he belonged heart and soul 
to advanced science—science that does 
not fence itself off from the people, but 


A frost-resisting variety of grape developed 

by Michurin. This variety can be grown in 

quite northern regions for it can well stand 
cold winters 


serves the people, science that is ready to 
give over all that it attains to the people 
and serves the people not from compulsion, 
but willingly, eagerly. 

Becoming convinced through experiment 
of the reality of alterations in the nature 
of plants, Michurin was not afraid even in 
the gloomy years of tsarism to oppose the 
official, government scientific views, which 
denied the very possibility of such altera- 
tion. Michurin proved himself to be a fighter 
who, while understanding the strength and 
significance of established traditions in 
science and skilfully using them in the in- 
terests of science, nevertheless did not wish 
to be a slave of those traditions and found 
sufficient daring and resolve to break them, 
when they became out-of-date, when they 
became a brake on further progress. 

A militant Darwinist, Michurin at first 
alone and after the victory of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution with the veri- 
table army of young Darwinist-Michurinists 
which he headed, bravely shattered the out- 
of-date traditions and standards of formal 
genetics (the science of heredity) and worked 
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tirelessly to found a new and effective science 
of genetics and selection. 

In the whole history of this science, there 
is no other example of a man who had so 
profound an understanding of the life and 
development of plants as Ivan Michurin 
attained. He was not simply a_ practical 
experimenter, as the ‘‘priests of science” 
have attempted to paint him. A most pro- 
found investigator of nature, who made 
such great contributions to the agriculture 
of his native land, Michurin founded a new 
theory; in experimenting with fruits and 
berries he discovered general laws, unknown 
before him, in the development of plant 
organisms. From this new standpoint he 
refuted formal bourgeois genetics, disproved 
and discarded many pseudo-scientific hypo- 
theses which were delaying the development 
of true and genuine science. 

He found his own” path and in this lay 
the strength of Michurin himself and lies 
the strength of those who follow in Michurin’s 
footsteps. Michurin did not recognize ‘‘ex- 
periment for experiment’s sake,’’ he acidly 
ridiculed ‘‘science for the sake of science.’’ 
He carried out his marvellous experiments 
not simply to satisfy his curiosity but to 
overcome the obstacles in the way of creat- 
ing necessary varieties of plants, which 
did not yet exist in a natural state. 

With such an approach to his work, he 
never had to ‘‘think up subjects;"’ they 
came to him of themselves; something that 
unfortunately cannot be said of those ‘‘pure 
theoreticians’’ who ‘‘make up’’ useless, 
absurd and nonsensical subjects for investi- 
gation and at the same time are blind and 
insensible to the tasks which life itself 
poses. 

This blindness was particularly apparent 
in the estimate which the representatives 


1. V. Michurin in his study. Having worked as 
watchmaker, Michurin, although already a 
scientist of renown, mace watch repairing a 
hobby, and invariably had watches that needed 
repairing hung on his workroom wall 


of formal genetics put upon Michurin’s 
wonderful work. 

It is enough to recall with what fury 
Michurin’s hypothesis of the influence of 
the root stock on the grafted slip, or his 
teaching about training up young hybrid 
seedlings were ‘‘refuted’’ during many de- 
cades. For this teaching, indeed, broke 
down the very foundations of formal genetics; 
the question of heredity was posed in a quite 
different, a Michurinist way; Darwinism 
was raised to a new and higher plane; and 
men of science and practical workers of 
Socialist agriculture were armed with a 
first-class means for altering plant organisms 


Belle Fleure Chinese, an apple variety adapted to the central and northern zones of the Soviel 
Union, is another Michurin product 


ona mass scaleon the basis of a new, genuine- 
ly scientific theory. 

From what did Michurin proceed here? 
He based himself on generally known facts 
and his genius drew astounding conclusions 
for science, 

As is known, the potato, which is ordinar- 
ily multiplied by planting the tubers, when 
sown from seed gives a new generation of 
plants which, although comparatively var- 
ied, nevertheless in the great majority are 
not wild but cultivated forms. Fruit trees 
like, for example, certain varieties of plums 
and cherries, which are usually multiplied 
by means of root slips, also produce a ma- 
jority of good cultivated forms when grown 
from seeds. But if we take the seeds of a 
cultivated apple or pear tree, they, as a 
rule, produce not cultivated plants but 
almost all wild forms. 

Not one geneticist of the old Mendel- 
Morgan school can, for the life of him, ex- 
plain the secret of this; from the Michurinist 
point of view, it is as clear as day. 

In one of his splendid articles, Michurin 
gave a fine answer to the question that 
has been posed. The chief fault in the poor 
transfer of hereditary qualities by cultiv- 
ated varieties of apple, pear and some other 
fruit trees to the seeds they produce lies 
with the wild stock upon which the culti- 
vated variety was grafted. The grafted slip 
of the old variety is little harmed by the 
action of the roots of the wildling upon 
which it is grafted; but the young organisms, 
that is, the embryonic seeds being formed 
in the fruit of this variety, lean strongly 
to the wild stock. It is for this reason also 
that young hybrid seedlings turn wild when 
grafted to the crown of an old cultivated 
variety. 

Michurin many times emphasized that 
young plant organisms are in the greatest 
degree subjected to the influence of environ- 
mental conditions, and this is why he pro- 
tested so sharply against those who consi- 
dered it worthwhile to graft young hybrid 
seedlings to the crown of old trees. 

But if it is Michurin who is right and not 
his opponents, then what is left of formal 
genetics, which clings to the ‘‘substance of 
heredity,’’ and says that it resides in the chro- 
mosomes! (Chromosomes are elements of 
the cell nucleus which are considered to 
be ‘‘bearers of heredity.”.—Ed.) Having 
broken down this tradition of the old genet- 
ics, Michurin established a new law of deve- 
lopment, gave Socialist practice a new orien- 
tation, pointed out new ways and methods 
for altering any plant form whatsoever. 

Studying Michurin and learning from 
him every day, one sees that nowhere was 
his revolutionizing, scientific thought so 
clearly displayed as in the question of the 
so-called vegetative hybridization (hybridi- 
zation through grafting) and in the method 
of mentors which he worked out. (The me- 
thod of mentors is a method of training young 
plants by grafting to them the slips of ano- 
ther variety with the purpose of transmit- 
ting certain qualities.) 

Michurin attached great significance to 
the method of improving the breed of young 
plant organisms (young varieties) by mentors 
(or ‘‘educators”’). But it was just this me- 
thod that aroused and, unfortunately, till 
now still arouses the greatest number of 
objections from geneticists and selectionists 
of the Mendel-Morgan school. It seems wild 
to them; how can one hybridize by grafting, 
when, in their opinion, hybrids can be ob- 
tained only by the conjunction of the sex 
cells. (A grafted hybrid is one obtained by 
grafting plants of two varieties and posses- 
sing certain qualities of both—Ed.) And 
in general they cannot understand how a 
plant breed can be changed (improved) by 
changing the plant’s conditions of lifel 

The method of mentors could have been 
worked out only by a scientist like Michurin, 
who had learned the fundamental laws of 
plant development. These laws profoundly 


contradict the ‘‘generally accepted” theory 
of heredity and changeability, that is, Men- 
del-Morgan genetics. From ‘the Mendel-Mor- 
gan viewpoint it is impossible to understand 
mentors and acknowledge hybridization by 
grafting, if only because one would then 
have to discard the whole theoretical struc- 
ture of formal genetics. 

Test experiments in hybridization by 
grafting have been carried out by the In- 
stitute of Genetics and Selection at Odessa, 
and by a group of students at the Timiryazev 
Agricultural Academy. These experiments 
have confirmed Michurin’s brilliant predic- 
tion. 

The experiments were made with potatoes. 
Mastering the essence and role of a mentor 
as Michurin explains it, I supposed that if 
the stolons or root runners on which the tu- 
bers develop, of one sort of potato were 
forced to take nourishment from products 
of assimilation of the leaves of another sort, 
then tubers of a new breed would be formed. 
They would have in different degrees the 
qualities of both sorts. This was easily 
done by grafting: the slips of one sort of 
potato would have to be grafted to the stalk 
of another. 

Our suppositions were fully justified. 
In all cases tubers were formed which clearly 
showed the characteristics of both parents. 

Why is it that grafted hybrids were not 
always formed before when grafting potatoes, 
but in our experiments this method was com- 
pletely successful? The point is not simply 
in the grafting, but in skilfully forcing the 
appropriate cells of one variety to assimil- 
ate the food that is provided and assimilated 
by the other variety. We also had to take 
into consideration the selective ability of 
the cells of a living organism in regard to 
food. 

Our theory now is that in all cases one 
can achieve decided alterations in hybrid 
character as a result of the mutual action 
of the stock and the grafted slip upon one 
another. But for this it is essential not only 
to take the slips for grafting from a young 
plant organism and graft them to the crown 
of a mature tree, with which it is desired 
to make the cross, but also to remove all 
the leaves from the grafted slip. It is essen- 
tial to make the grafted slip build its body 
altogether from the food provided by the 
roots of the stock and from the products 
of assimilation by the leaves of the stock. 
In such cases, hybridization by grafting 
will take place. The only question is whe- 


ther the grafted slip will take hold and live 
in the crown of the given stock, 

Thus the method of mentors discovered 
by Michurin makes it possible for us to 
rework and genuinely make use of the method 
of hybridization by grafting. I believe that 
in the future we shall succeed in hybridizing 
many plants on a mass scale which could 
not be crossed sexually, that is, by means 
of the pollen. On the other hand, with hybri- 
dization by grafting, all plants that are 
usually multiplied by grafting (slips), should 
give a more definite and stable younger 
generation, than with sexual crossing. 

Now we can confidently undertake to 
cross one variety of potato with another by 
means of grafting. Having mastered this 
method, we can combine the nature of the 
potato with that of the dahlia and so on. 
We may get hybrids by grafting between 
the delicate peach or apricot and the hardy 
plum or sloe; or cross lemons, tangerines, 
oranges and other citrus fruits with the so- 
called three-leaved lemon, which resists 
frost better. 

This example, taken from the rich treas- 
ure of Michurin’s knowledge, clearly shows 
that having understood the essence of his 
method and having really mastered it, we 
can in the very near future do things in 
the realm of plant culture that today seem 
simply fantasy. 

“Priests’’ and monopolists in science, 
who for many decades followed Michurin 
with a jealous eye, could understand nothing 
of his experiments, for they shut themselves 
up self-satisfied, in their own shells. The 
worse for them, for the facts are against 
them. But on the other hand the new Soviet 
people in science and the millions of practical 
workers of agriculture in the Land of So- 
cialism have thoroughly understood Michurin 
and have appreciated at its true worth that 
science which eagerly and willingly opens 
all its doors to the young forces of our 
country and gives them opportunity to 
attain the heights of science. 

Bravely and confidently, Michurin voiced 
his appeal: ‘‘We cannot wait for nature’s 
kindness; it is our task to wrest her favors 
from her.’’ Michurin himself wrested not 
a few, so as to give them to the people. The 
thousands and thousands of Michurinist 
scientists, of collective farm scientists, 
will take still more from nature, for in 
Michurin’s work they have a firm foundation 
for further successes and victories. 
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By I. SLONOV 
Peoples Artist of the RSFSR 


Marriage of Krechinsky at the Krasnoyarsk 
Territory Theater 


We never went to the box office. Walking 
past it, we used to ascend the staircase which 
led dire-tly from the yard to the gallery. We 
would slip twenty or twenty-five kopeks into 
the usher’s palm, and for this sum four of us 
would receive the right to o:cupy one step of 
the gallery stairs. Such was my first experi- 
ence with the theater. It was long ago, more 
than forty years ago. L. M. Leonidov, M. 
M. Klimov and A. A. Ostuzhev, who now 
hold the title of Peoples Artist, were then 
beginning their brilliant rise as young 
actors of the Korsh Theater. 

Several years later I entered the building 
of the Korsh Theater as an actor. It wes in 
1904—1905, when I came from Petersburg 
to Moscow on tour with the theater of V. F. 
Kommisarzhevskaya, in which I then worked. 
We performed Children of the Sun and Sum- 
mer Residents, plays by the young Gorky. 

In the summer of 1938 the troupe of the 
Karl Marx Dramatic Theater of Saratov, 
of which I am director, played in Moscow. 
Again I was in the old, familiar building 


Song of the Candle by Kocherga at the Stalino State Drama Theater 
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of the Korsh Theater on quiet Petrovsky 
Pereulok, a building which now belongs to 
the Moscow Art Theater, and in 
which we performed before Moscow aud- 
iences. 


I could not help giving myself up to memor- 
ies. I climbed up to the second balcony and 
sat down on the steps where I had lived 
through so much. 


Kuprin has a story entitled How I Was an 
Actor. 1 am sure that to many readers, €S- 
pecially young ones, the events and the life 
of. the provincial theater depicted in that 
story seem the fruit of imagination. But to 
us old actors the story doesn’t seem so funny. 

An entrepreneur hires a_ troupe of actors 
and ‘invades’? a town; things go badly, 
the box office takes in practically nothing. 
The entrepreneur does not pay the actors, 
who begin to visit the pawn shop and the 
rag fair. Articles acquired in better days go 
(how rare they were, those ‘‘better days!’’). 
When everything has been pawned and sold, 
plain, undisguised poverty sets in. And one 
far from fine day the actors learn that the 
entrepreneur has run away. Hopes come to 
an end that some day the money due them 
would be paid. No prospects; and family 
and children... . 

A young man or woman would dream of 
the theater, of pure art; would strive to get 
on the stage. Their dreams might be ful- 
filled, but in the great majority of cases 
terrible disillusion followed very rapidly. 
When they became closely acquainted with 
the theater, with the squabbles, the undis- 
guised commercialism, the poverty and drun- 
kenness, their ideas about the ‘‘sacredness’’ 
of art promptly went to pieces. The provin- 
cial theater had a life of its own, and as a 
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rule it was a hard and sometimes disgusting 
life. 

There were few theaters in old Russia — 
you could count them on your fingers — which 
seriously strove to bring real art to the spec- 
tator. Individual attempts were doomed to 
failure. In tsarist Russia, in the provinces 
and small cities, the soil was infavorable 
for the blossoming of art. 

With rare exceptions, the provincial the- 
aters were in the hands of business men, of 
commercial-minded men who thought least 
of all of art and were chiefly concerned 
with their own pocketbook. 

When I came to Moscow the famous Rogov 
saloon was still in existence. Here, at the 
end of the season the actors used to gather. 


times a season, and this was considered good. 
(If a play in our theater nowadays were 
to stand only ZO performances we would 
consider ita failure). Now calculatehow many 
new plays had to be staged to last out the 
season! The entrepreneur considered the spec- 
tatoras a fool, and sometimes an enemy (that 
was when he did not want to go to the theater 
and caused losses to the entrepreneur). Among 
us actors mutual relations with the spectator 
varied. 

The front rows were usually occupied by 
the ‘starched fronts’? — Government of- 
ficials, merchants, manufacturers. To move 
them, to thrill them, was difficult. They 
laughed little, applauded unenthusiastically. 
Your heart grew cold sometimes as you looked 


Scene fron Anna Karenina at the Saratov Drama Theater. Left to right are I. A. Slonov, 


author of this article, in the role of Karenin, 


Here, too, came the entrepreneurs and their 
assistants to hire their troupes. 

There was a year when tragedies were out 
of vogue. Cheap, trivial melodramas and 
farces flooded the stage. Actors of tragic roles 
sat unemployed in Rogov’s. They were all 
tall, they had thundering voices, and they 
were often incredibly clad. For weeks on 
end they sat there, waiting for purchasers 
for their talents, drinking vodka, roaring 
monologues from classic tragedies and weeping 
drunkenly over the death of real art. Some- 
times luck fell to their lot; an entrepreneur 
entered and the tragic actors left for provin- 
cial towns, there to roar, to drink vodka 
and to weep over their unsucces:ful lives. 
Most of them perished from vodka, from pov- 
erty, from constant failure. 

Even in the more or less firmly established 
theaters a new play was ‘cooked up’’ in 
three days. Usually two plays were run through 
in one rehearsal. The leading figure in the 
provincial theater was the prompter. Prima 
donnas and stars depended on him and even 
flattered him. The prompter could refuse to 
whisper the lines in time and leave the actor 
high and dry on the stage. The actor of les- 
ser roles as a rule played five or six parts 
jn an evening; he started as a boy, was trans- 
formed into an old man and wound up as a 
boy again. 

There were so-called ‘‘profitable’’ plays, 
which brought in good box office receipts. 
Such a play could be performed 15 to 18 


Kolesnixova (Dolly) and Vasilyev (Steve) 
Photo by M. Yarmush 


Scene from Act Il of the Kirov Territory 

Theater production of Profitable Position. 

V.N. Volskaya as Yulenka and A. K. Chis- 
tyakov as Belogubov 


from the stage at their black evening dress, 
starched white shirts, evening gowns, coif- 
fures and bald spots. 

The cheap seats — balcony and gallery— 
were the most popular in the provincial 
theaters. These seats were usually occupied 
by students, by young people. And they 
formed the most responsive part of the au- 
dience. (A propos, I must note that the more 
expensive seats — the orchestra and boxes — 
are the most popular now, a sign of the ma- 
terial well-being of the workers of our 
country.) 

. . Omsk, Irkutsk, Novocherkassk, Odessa, 
Kiev. Obeying the common law for all actors, 
1 travelled from town to town. The end of 
the season came, and I asked myself in alarm: 


Auditorium of the new Gorky Theater in Rostov 
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Scene from Schiller’s Intrigue and Love at 
the First Smolensk Region Collective and 
State Farm Theater 


Photo by T. Kapustyans‘y 


where would I work next season, where would 
fate carry me, who would be my comrades 
on the stage? 

These recollections are not aimless. When 
one thinks of the past, the abyss that separ- 
ates the old provincial theater with its 
falsity, poverty and squalor from the genuine 
art flourishing in our country, everywhere, 
even in the most remote little corners, be- 
comes more palpable. 

In 1915 I came to Saratov. This city was 
then called Russia’s flour bag — the city 
lived by trade in wheat. Together with the 
Russian merchants, Germans pursued this 
occupation here. What hadall these merchants 
to do with art? They visited the theater out 
of boredom or out of a feeling of social obli- 
gation, in order not to be considered ignorant 
and often in order to clinch a deal between 
the acts. 

I shall never forget one unfinished perfor- 
mance in the Saratov Theater. We were 
producing Hauptmann’s The Drowned Bell. 
‘Three men came to us before the performance 
and warned us that should there be any shoot- 
ing we were not to become excited, but to 
go on with the production quietly. A friend- 
ly theater critic might have said that the 
hall was half filled, an unfriendly critic 
might have said it was half empty. 
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It was toward the end of 1917. 

During the second act, when the water 
goblin and the wood goblin are conversing, 
a shot rang out. The performance had no 
sound effects at this point; it could only have 
been gunfire. Several more shots rang out. 
The frightened water goblin ran for cover. 
The lights in the theater had to be extin- 
guished, and the audience filed out. We sat 
in dark, crowded rooms, smoking and listening 
to the shooting. Few of us understood that 
a new life was being born then and there. It 
was the October Revolution. 

Years of creating a new theater. Over- 
coming difficulties, sometimes making mis- 
takes, rectifying them, we steadily strove 
to build up a new Soviet theater, based on 
Socialist realism. 

Through my own experience I realized 
the full absurdity of the tradition of forming 
each season a new troupe of people unknown 
to each other. I strove to create a strong nu- 


cleus, an ensemble of actors in the theater I 
directed. We worked harmoniously, and we 
felt all the advantages of continued work in 


common. 

In 1927-1928 an important event occurred 
in the life of our theater. It was decided to 
set up an opera theater in Saratov and to 
turn over to this theater the building in which 
we worked. We were shifted to another 
building, in a workers’ district, a building 
formerly occupied by a temperance socie- 
ty. At first this provoked dissatisfaction 
among the actors, and they became disheart- 
ened. 

“The new home of the theater is almost 
on the outskirts of the town. Who will come 
to the theater here?’’ mourned the actors. 

But their apprehensions turned out to be 
unfounded. The audience— the workers, 
office workers and students of Saratov — know 
and appreciate our theater. We did not lose 
spectators; on the contrary, we acquired 
many new friends. 

The changes which occurred to people of 
all occupations throughout the country could 
not but affect actors, too. A new figure 
appeared — that of the actor active in 
public affairs, the actor closely connected 
with Socialist reality, interested not only 
in the stage, but in the most varied aspects 
of public life. When I was elected a member 
of the city Soviet and took part in the admin- 
istration of the town, I met new people, 
and my experience was thereby the richer. 
Working over roles in Soviet plays I real- 
ized how much my social work aided my work 
on the stage. 

The ‘‘starched’’ audience was blown away 
by the winds of the Revolution. The worker- 
spectator appeared exacting, eager, even 
greedy, to learn. He demanded much of the 
theater and the actor. We actors faced a real 
danger; if we were not to develop our- 
selves, not to study, we would fall behind 
and fail. 

Forgotten are the days when a premiere 
took place, with the aid of the prompter, af- 
ter two rehearsals. We began to work hard 
over each production. The state extended 
the theater great material support. The num- 
ber of spectators increased, interest in the 
theater grew. Lyubov Yarovaya was per- 
formed for three years straight before packed 
houses. In general, an unoccupied seat in the 
theater is a rarity. The hallis always full. 


(Continued on page 40) 


Scenz fron Act_V of the Voronazh Bolshoi Theater production of Othello 


THE CINEMA 


BY THE PIKE'S WILL 


A Review by V. FEFER 


The Russian folk tales were always in sharp 
opposition to the autocracy for it never failed 
to express the hopes of the Russian people 
for a brighter future. In these tales the tsa- 
rist ruling classes are always characterized 
by their avidness, selfishness and mean 
traits. The people and their representatives 
inevitably have in them elements of uncrush- 
able strength, bright optimism and cour- 
age and they always manage to overcome 


‘Still from the film By the Pike’s Will. A. Fai as Mohammed-Aga, a suitor from beyond the 


every obstacle. In most of the tales, animals 
and nature are the friends of the people, ac- 
tively helping and defending them. 

An interesting attempt to put the Rus- 
sian folk tale on the screen has been made by 
the All-Union Children’s Film Studios, with 
the production of By the Pike’s Will. It 
has been directed by Alexander Row, and 
the scenario, written by E. Tarakhovskaya 
and O. Leonidov, is based upon an old tale 
of the same title, on another tale The Un- 
smiling Princess and on general folklore 
material. 


The story is one of a dream for a better life, 
a life different from the hard monotonous 
existence of the pre-revolutionary Russian 
masses. It is the story of a dream come true. 

“Once upon a time, in a certain kingdom, 
there lived a poor peasant, Yemelya. No 
matter how much he worked, he received noth- 
ing.’’? That is how the film begins. 

The hero, the poor peasant Yemelya, not- 
withstanding the hopelessness of his life, 
is nevertheless cheerful, joyful. 


(Continued on page 40) 


Still fron By the Pike's Will, S, P. Terentyeve as the Unsmiling Princess (center). The nurses are T. N. Strukova (left) and L. N. Ryurina 
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ASTRAKHAN 
PRESERVE 


Photos by V. MINKEVICH 


Right: Cormorant nestlings 


Below: The Caspian rose in bloom 


Where the Volga falls into 
ihe Caspian through innu- 
merable channels winding 
through its delta, each of 
them lined with luxuriant 
growih, is the naturalist’s 
paraiise called the Astrakh- 
an Preserve. It is here that 
the rare Caspian rose grows, 
its petals rose tinted during 
the day and turning white 
toward evening, among a 
multitude of plants of most 
varied kinds that constantly 
draw lovers and students of 
nature to this national park 
established in 1919. 

But the rich plant life 
of this “Laboratory of na- 
ture” makes up but a part of 
its wealth. Its furred and 
winged denizens, not to speak 
of fish, are no less inferest- 
ing and valuable from the 
zoologist’s point of view. 
There are no less than 258 
kinds of birds here —and 
when migration season is on, 
their numbers are countless 


Pal 


Right: On the delta of 
the Volga 


Below, left: Pelicans in 


flight at the Astrakhan Pre- 


serve 


Below, right: Mother cor- 
morant resents the intru- 
sion of the photographer 


acai pe ene EOE inno 


At the Stalin Auto Plant Palace of Culture. Left are three members of the art circle at work in the studio, while right is the library 


PASSENGER CARS 
AND TRUCKS 


(Continued from page 21) 


of the, Pamirs and descend to the depths 
of the Daryal Gorge. They not only cover 
hundreds of thousands of miles along new, 
asphalt roads, as smooth as mirrors, but 
penetrate the taiga and the tundra, far be- 
yond the Arctic Circle. 


Production of tens of thousands of motor 
vehicles a year demands the highest organi- 
zation of work and the best equipment from 


the technical point of view, and their com- 
plete mastery. The ZIS-101 limousine is 
made up of 9,000 parts and details, and the 
M-1 car from 7,000. Born in the many shops 
of the works, the machines flow in an un- 
broken stream along the main conveyor, where 
the general assembly takes place. The ma- 
chine under assembly grows before the eye 
as new parts are fitted with each inch’s 
progress along the conveyor. Having moved 
the whole length of the belt, the machine, 
glittering with new paint, leaves the works’ 
yard on its test run. 

The trucks of the Moscow, Gorky and Ya- 
roslavl works are known the Soviet Union 
over, having assumed a firm position in 
the new economic life of the country. They 
are put out in such quantities that the horse 
and ‘cart has become a rarety in the larger 


The body shop of the Stalin Auto Plant 
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towns, while just state and collective farms 
alone have more than 120,000 machines. The 
USSR occupies first place in Europe and se- 
cond place in the world in the production of 
trucks. 


The use of gas-generator motor vehicles 
will save the country hundreds of thousands 
of tons of gasoline and will relieve the rail- 
ways to a considerable extent of the unprofi- 
table haulage of liquid fuel. The Moscow 
and Gorky auto works are to turn out 3,000 
machines, using solid fuel this year; 16,000 
next year and 40,000 in 1940. 

The Soviet auto industry is very young; 
trucks have been manufactured in this 
country for,but fourteen years while passen- 
ger cars are twice as young. The imprint of 
this youthfulness is apparent even in the very 
factories. Walk through the shops looking 
at the workers’ faces and you will see that 
the youth is in the overwhelming majority. 


Lads and girls coming from the country- 
side have learned in the shortest of time 
to operate the most complicated foreign ma- 
chinery. Yesterday's herdsman is today a 
grinding machine operator, while the milk- 
maid of yesterday is now an electrician. 


It was from a lonely village, lost in the 
depths of woods, that an almost illiterate 
lad named Alexander Busygin arrived in 
Gorky some years ago. After his arrival, he 
worked on the construction of the auto works 
first as a laborer and later as a carpenter. 
With the plant finished, he went to work 
in 1937 in its forgeshop. Learning in 1935 
about the new methods that Alexei Stakha- 
nov, the Donbas miner, was applying in 
his work, Busygin, then stamping crankshafts, 
began to work out a record number of shafts 
and kindled the flame of the Busygin move- 
ment in the auto industry. 


Marvelous has been the progress from the 
clumsy truck of 1924 to the fashionable 
Z1S-101 limousine of today. No less wonder- 
ful has been the path traversed in recent 
years by the illiterate peasant lad, who, 
through the forgeshop of the Molotov Auto 
Plant, has reached the lecture halls of an 
industrial academy and the chambers of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the So- 
viet parliament. 


We conversed with Busygin when he 
was no longer a drop hammer operator but 
was a student. He was sitting in his own M-1 
car, his hands lovingly caressing its steering 
wheel. He made that automobile for himself 
and honestly earned it. 


aN 


In five years Busygin will be an engineer 
and, no doubt, director of a plant. The So- 
viet auto industry paved his way to fame. 

Engaged in the motor industry is an army 
of 100,000 workers, the greater part of whom, 
it can safely be stated, came like Busygin, 
from the countryside. Peasant lads and girls 
first became acquainted with urban life in 
the shops of the auto works, which became 
their schools. 

__ Tens of thousands of workers are now study- 
ing after working hours, acquiring special 
and secondary educations. The most gifted 
of these will go, like Busygin, to industrial 
academies and receive a higher education. 

The Soviet Union needs tens of millions 
of motor vehicles, and to meet this demand 
the auto industry needs hundreds of thou- 
sands of highly qualified workers and spe- 
cialists. They are advancing now at the auto 
works, which are the best school for the en- 
gineering forces of the future. 


THE MOSCOW 
ZOO 


(Continued from page 7) 


and a half hulk. It was enough for the doctors 
in their white smocks to approach the cage 
for him to become annoyed and aggressive. 
Every man dressed in white became his 
enemy. 

When the doctors appeared on the scene 
in black smocks, however, the hippopotamus 
was deceived, and the treatment was soon 
brought to a successful conclusion. Anton 
recovered, and has had no complaints since. 

A great deal of attention is now devoted to 
feeding the animals, a_ special! scientific 
dietetic department having been established 
to supervi it. The food is variéd, and is 
served at fixed hours. The dinner menu of 
the toucan (a_ brilliantly colored tropical 
American bird— Ed.) is illustrative: meat. 
white bread, grapes, eggs, ant eggs, bananas, 
apples, sugar, cooked rice, cocoa with milk 
and butter. 

All sections of the vast Soviet Union con- 
tribute their products for the zoo’s inhabi- 
tants: cedar nuts are sent from the Siberian 
taiga, wormwood from the Volga district, 
reindeer moss from the Nenets tundra and 
seal blubber from Archangel. The collective 
farms ship willow, oak and birch branches 
pine cones, acorns, berries and fruits. 

When collective faimers come to visit the 
zoo, they bring live suckling pigs, rabbits 
eggs, meat and fish. Bananas are imported 
for the tropical animals. 

Feeding hour at the zoo is the most interest- 
ing time and youngsters, especially, like 
to be there then. Their main attention is 
attracted, of course, by the elephants, lions, 
tigers and leopards, but they do not scorn 
the Przhevalsky horses. They know and re- 
vere the name of the great Russian traveler 
who, in 1878 in Mongolia, discovered the wild 
horse which is one of the forebearers of our 
present-day domestic horse. A Przhevalsky 
horse is now a rarity, being found in only a 
few zoos throughout the world. 

Children can stand for hours watching 
Bella, who arrived in Moscow last autumn 
from the London Zoo, where she had worked 
for a long time as waitress in a cafe where 
all the food was served by chimpanzees. She 
soon gained tremendous popularity in the 
Moscow Zoo. 

Wild, ear-piercing whistles and the hub- 
bub of many voices greet the children at the 
parrot house. Here we find the famous parrot 
Volodya, who has a vocabulary of as many as 
40 words. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Moscow Zoo, the tropical birds have now 
been transferred from their winter quarters 
to large outdoor cages. Six hundred parrots 
have been moved to a special open-air avi- 
ary. 

The most interesting spot in the zoo, how- 
ever, is the cub section, where the young of 
the most varied animals — from bears and 
foxes to raccoons and goats — live at peace 
with one another in one large enclosure 


A few steps away from the cub house we 
find the living quarters of Kinuli, a lion 
with a Scotch collie for a foster mother. 

Here is the history of this friendship. 

The lioness Manka gave birth to quadrup- 
lets, three of whom died when but a few days 
old. The fourth was taken by Vera Chaplina 
one of the zoo’s scientific workers, who de- 
cided to feed it from the bottle. She took the 
cub to her home and with it Perry, the Scotch 
collie. Perry cuddled the cub and Chaplina 
fed it. Kinuli, as the cub was named, grew 
strong and healthy and became fast friends 
with Tolya, Chaplina’s son. A few months, 
and the boy was riding horseback on the cub. 

Kinuli quickly became accustomed to 
lifein an apartment. She learned to open the 
door and even bolt it. At dinner time, Ki- 
nuli would come to the table with her dish 
in her mouth, letting it be known that she 
would also like a share in the food. The young 
lion behaved very well on the street, follow- 
ing her mistress closely on a chain. 

Returning home from work one day, Chap- 
lina descovered that a thief had broken into 
her apartment. He had scrambled onto the 
top of the wardrobe and below was Kinuli, 
keeping a watchful eye on the uninvited 
guest. Chaplina at first had a mind to let 
him go, but the thief, feeling that the danger 
was over, became insolent and aggressive. 
She then decided to detain him with Kinuli’s 
aid, and she did it very simply: she ordered 
the thief to sit on the couch, set Kinuli to 
guard him and went to phone the militia. 

Another curious combination is the casz 
of a cat acting as mother to a sable. 


The zoo is a favorite haunt of Moscow's 
youngsters, who come here in thousands. They 
come not only to amuse themselves, but to 
learn as well. Fourteen years ago, Academician 
B. M. Zavadovsky established a Circle of 
the Young Biologist at the zoo, a circle which 
functions to thisday. The young biologists 
look after the ostriches, help in the artifi- 
cial feeding of the boa constrictor and train 
cubs. Acquiring the valuable trait of obser- 
vation and amassing knowledge, the children 
learn how to handle animals and to love na- 
ture. Members of the circle have raised 13 
types of rapacious animals, 10 types of hoofed 
animals, six types of rodents and one kind 
of insect. By bringing children closer to 
nature and animals, this circle has been in- 
strumental in manya child’s embarking on a 
scientific career. 

Almost every year the Moscow zoo sends 
groups to far-off corners of the Soviet Union 
to hunt for rare animals, birds and fish. Us- 
surian tigers, mountain goats from Tajiki- 
stan and seals from the Caspian are 
being searched for this year by the pa 
workers. An expedition is planned, in addi- 
tion, to the high mountain districts of Kir- 
ghizia tocapture someof the rare native leo- 
pards. 

Regular exchange of animals is carried on 
with foreign zoos. A chimpanzee and a hip- 
popatamus were recently received from Bel- 
gium in return for 15 red-cropped barnacles 
and two tiger cubs. Red-cropped barnaclesare 
bred only in the Soviet Union and enjoy great 
popularity in zoos abroad. An Australian 
zoo has offered to trade some of its native 
Australian animals for a few of the Moscow 
zoo’s barnacles. 

Year by year, the riches of the Moscow zoo 
become greater and the scope of its scientific 
work grows apace. 


A GREAT 
RUSSIAN ACTO 


(Continued from page 17) 


Portrait of M. S. Shchepkin by Academi- 
cian Dobrovolsky (1839) 


Seventy-five years ago, in August 1€63 
M. S. Shchepkin died in Yalta, the Crimea. 

The historic significance of Shchepkin con- 
sists in that he was the founder of realism 
on the Russian stage. To this very day the 
oldest Russian theater, the Mosccw Maly 
Theater, is often referred to as the ‘‘House 
of Shchepkin.’’ In honor of the actor’s memory 
the Moscow theatrical school bears his name. 
A monument erected in his birthplace 
bears the following legend: ‘For me to live 
meant to play onthe stage, and to play 
meant to live.’’ 


Shchepkin in the role of Chuprun in Moskal 
Charivnik 
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KOMSOMOL 


(Continued from page 3) 


a decisive part in the fulfillment of the First 
Five-Year Plan in four years. 

This work has been highly valued by the 
Communist Party and the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the All-Union Leninist Young 
Communist League was awarded the Order 
of the Red Banner of Labor for heroic par- 
ticipation in Socialist_ construction. The 
League organizations of Dnieprostroi, Moscow 
and the Donets Basin have been awarded 
the Order of Lenin for shock work. 

In connection with the Five-Year Plan 
for the development of the national economy 
of the USSR, Stalin particularly emphas- 
ized the task of training. new young forces 


of the Young Communist League, Peter 
Krivonos, Maria Demchenko, Pasha Ange- 
lina and scores of others are known far beyond 
the borders of the Soviet Union. Jacob Zak, 
Jacob Flier, Emil Hilels, David Oistrakh, 
winners of international contests of violinists 
and pianists, the chess master Mikhail Bot- 
vinnik, winner of an international chess 
tournament—they have all been raised by 
the Komsomol. They and thousands of si- 
milar young heroes who have been decorated 
by the Soviet Government justly are the 
pride of the Leninist Young Communist 
League. 

“Every one of the young people of our 
country lives in order to crown with new 
glory, honor with new exploits our Social- 
ist fatherland,’ Kosarev, secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Komsomol said. 
“We live for the sake of the glory and suc- 


Chairman Vorkovsky (left) of ihe Forward Collective Farm, Oryol Region, is a member of the 
Young Communist Leacue. Joining the anniversary Socialist competition, he pledged to complete 
harvesting efficiently and without losses and finish grain deliveries to the state before the sche- 
duled time. With him is S. D. Sokolov, Secretary of the Young Communist League District Com- 


mittee 


of Bolshevik specialists in all branches of 
economy. 

“To master science, to forge new cadres 
of Bolshevik specialists in all spheres of 
knowledge, to study, study, study in the most 
persistent manner—such is the task now. 
A march of revolutionary youth toward 
science, this is what we now need, comrades.” 

Hundreds of thousands of Komsomols— 
shock workers in Socialist construction — 
switched from the machine tool, saw and 
hammer to books. With the same persistency 
that they worked in industry, they now 
undertook to study, to master science. 

Not a few outstanding people were reared 
by the Komsomol. Many of them have become 
prominent scientists, courageous Red Army 
commanders and excellent engineers. Dur- 
ing the period from 1929 to 1935 alone, the 
League gave the country 118,000 engineers 
and technicians, 59,000 specialists in agri- 
culture, 8,000 physicians and 19,000 teachers 
with a higher education. The names of He- 
roes of the Soviet Union, Eugene Fyodorov, 
Nikolai Kamanin, Anatoli Lyapidevsky and 
others who were brought up by the Kom- 
somol are renowned throughout the world. 
The names of the Stakhanovites, members 
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cesses of our fatherland. We, therefore, are 
proud of our young heroes and many others 
of the best people of our country.” 

The Young Communist League is indebted 
for all its successes to the great Bolshevik 
Party which incessantly is caring for it and 
giving it daily guidance. The Soviet youth 
constantly beholds and feels tne ardent love 
and the paternal concern of the Bolshevik 
Party for the new relay. The Soviet Go- 
vernment and the Communist Party have 
created all prerequisites for the development 
of the youth, 

The question of what to become in life, 
how to advance, long since ceased to be a 
problem for Soviet boys and girls. The gates 
into life are wide open for the Soviet youth; 
it has at its disposal all the wealth of the 
Land of Socialism. 

Should one wish to become an engineer, 
a technician, agronomist, teacher or physi- 
cian, the country places at one’s service a 
network of educational establishments and 
provides a stipend; it says: study, master 
science so as to be of still greater benefit 
to the fatherland. If one wishes to be a lathe 
operator, machinist, combine operator or 
tractor driver there is work at the plants and 


factories, collective and state farms. Should 
one aspire to become an artist, a pilot, 
a public man, one has all the opportunities 
for it. Study, develop and work for the bene- 
fit of the fatherland! 

The Stalinist Constitution recorded in 
golden letters the rights of the Soviet citizen. 
The cherished dreams of the best minds ot 
mankind have been realized in the Land of 
Socialism. Citizens of the USSR enjoy 
the right to work, rest and education. 
The most democratic constitution in the 
world gives the youth, from the age of eight- 
een, the right to elect and be elected to the 
supreme organs of power of the country. To 
what extent these rights are being realized 
may be judged if only by the fact that 
many deputies to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR are young people, many of them 
members of the Young Communist League. 
Two hundred and eighty four deputies to 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR are under 
30 years of age; of this number 91 are women, 
51—-members of the Young Communist 
League, and ten—Heroes of the Soviet Union. 

Youth in the Soviet country has no fear 
of the morrow. The Soviet system, which 
has abolished unemployment and poverty 
forever, guarantees work to each of its ci- 
tizens. 

The Komsomol is an influential factor 
in the Red Army. Its members in the ranks 
of the Red Army set an example in military 
training and conscientious discipline; they 
are incessantly working on strengthening 
the military might of the Red Army and 
are mastering the science of war. 

The greatest of heroism, valor and revo- 
lutionary vigilance in the struggle against 
the violators of Soviet borders is shown by 
border guards, many of whom are members 
of the Young Communist League. The 
Japanese and Manchurian aggressors 
who have been provoking military clashes 
in the Far East have felt the courage and 
the force of the answering blow of Soviet 
border guards on more than one occasion. 

Thousands of League members in the 
Red Army and Navy have been awarded 
Orders by the Soviet Government for distin- 
guished service. 

Members of the Young Communist League 
take an active part in the work of the Society 
for Air and Chemical Defense and physical 
culture and sport organizations. The Prepared 
for Labor and Defense badge has been won 
by 1,244,500 members of the League. 

During the whole existence of the Kom- 
somo!, enemies of the people, the Trotskyite- 
Bukharinite agents of fascism, have attemp- 
ted on many occasions to divert the League 
from the Leninist path, to tear away the 
Komsomol from the Bolshevik Party. To 
all the vile attempts of the enemies of the 
people the Young Communist League has 
responded and is responding by mercilessly 
smashing them. 

The Komsomol is training splendid Bol- 
sheviks and turns over the best of its sons 
to the Communist Party. During the 20 years 
of its existence, 995,461 members of the 
League were accepted into the ranks of the 
Party. More than 250,000 entrance applica- 
tions were handed in this year by members 
of the League. 

The Leninist-Stalinist Young Communist 
League has grown and become steeled in 
the struggle against the enemies of the Party, 
the enemies of Socialism. After its 10th 
Congress, the Komsomol, under the leader- 
ship of the Party, carried through tremendous 
work on cleansing its ranks of the Trotskyite- 
Bukharinite and bourgeois-nationalist agents 
of fascism, of fascist spies and diversionists 
sent into the Soviet Union by capitalist 
states. In this struggle against the enemies 
of the people the Young Communist League 
is training and tempering new developing 
forces devoted to the Party, and is creating 
the necessary conditions for an all-around 
higher education of the young Soviet gener- 
ation, 


ON MIGHTY VOLGA 


The Volga of the weary boatmen and stevedores 
of pre-revolutionary times has gone forever and 
its place has been taken by the new Soviet Volga, 
that mighty inland cargo artery and favorite vacation 
route for workers, office employees and intellectu- 
als, that well reflects the greatness of the attain- 
ments of Soviet power. One of the most interesting 
features of the new Volga is its floating rest homes 
for the working people, like the stevedores’ sana- 
torium at Stalingrad where the stevedores may 
rest during their free time, having all services, 
including medical, al their disposal. 


Top of page, left, are harbor workers at breakfast in a corner of the dining 
deck of the floating sanatorium, while right are, left to right, dock workers Yefim 
Baskakov and Philip Shtentsel, and Dr. Konstantin Petrov, the sanatorium’s physi- 


cian, fishing 


These Astrakhan schoolchildren on a Volga cruise are having a good time on deck 
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THE BAPTISM OF 
RUS 


(Continued from page 22) 


Kiev was at the crossroads of the routes 
from east to west, from the Khazar steppes 
and the Bulgar s2ttlements on the Kama 
River into Bulgaria, the Danube valley, 
Hungary, Bohemia and on into Gsrmany: 
and from north to south, ‘‘from the Varang- 
jans to the Greeks.’’ Thus in Kiev clashed 
the cultural influences of Byzantium, the 
catholic West, the Mohammedan East 
and Judea. The question was decided by po- 
litical relationships at the end of the 10th 
century. 

The strengthening of the Kiev kingdom 
was evident in international relationships 
likewise. Press2d from the north by the Bul- 
garians and threatened from the direction 
of Asia Minor by the revolt of the talented 
general, Varda Foka, the Byzantine emperors 
at the end of 987 or the beginning of 988 
appealed for help to the mighty ‘‘king of 
the Russians.’’ An alliance was concluded, 
which was to have been cemented by a mar- 
riage between Vladimir and one of the prin- 
cesses of the imperial house, and the baptism 
of Vladimir himself and all his people. 

In accordance with the terms of the pact, 
a Russian army of 6,000 was sent as a rein- 
forcement to aid the emperors and took part 
in crushing the rebellion. Varda Foka was 
defeated and fell in battle in April 989. 
But, evidently, very shortly after the vic- 
tory, a rupture occurred between the allies. 
Tne emperors, freed from immediate danger, 
were in no hurry to carry out that part of 
the agreement which concerned the marriage 
of ‘‘the barbarian’ with a princess. Vladimir 
resorted to arms and besieged Chersonesus, 
a Greek city in the Crimea; when Cherso- 
nesus fell, the Byzantine court was forced 
to grant the demands of the threatening 
Russian prince. And Vladimir for his part 
fulfilled the obligation he had taken to accept 
baptism. 

The mass baptism of the Kiev people was 
carried out only upon the return from the 
Chersonesus expedition. The idols of Perun 
and other gods which had previously been set 
up in Kiev were overthrown and burned or 
sunk in the waters of the Dnieper. The people 
of Kiev were driven ‘‘like a herd’’ into the 
river, where the Greek clergy, brought from 
Chersonesus together with the trappings of 
the Christian cult, performed the rite of 
baptism. The inhabitants of the chief cities of 
Kiev Rus were baptized in the same way. In 
Novgorod, tradition hasit, such summary bap- 
tism aroused resistance, which was put down 
by force. This event gave reason to say that 
the people of Novgorod were baptized ‘‘by 
fire and sword.”’ 

Christianity, however, did not penetrate 
at once into the remote Slavic villages. 
Here, far from the power of the princes, the 
ancestral cults lingered for a long time and 
sacrifices were offered to ‘‘demons, swamps 
and springs.” 

At the particular period in question, 
baptism had a very great progressive signi- 
ficance in the history of Kiev Rus. This was 
the period when, on the ruins of the tribal 
order, feudal relationships were being estab- 
lished in the region of the Dnieper, and 
Christianity was a great social force which 
contributed to hastening and extending 
that process. 

In Byzantium the Christian church at 
that time was one of the greatest feudal in- 
stitutions and landowners. It brought to 
Kiev Rus the economic methods which had 
been worked out under the conditions of 
the highly-developed Byzantine feudalism, 
and on the banks of the Dnieper found a 
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ready and favorable social soil in which to 
take root. It was precisely the church es- 
tablishments — the monasteries, the bishop- 
rics — which, along with the princes, 
established large feudal properties by theft 
and seizure of the common lands, thus con- 
centrating large landed estates in their own 
hands. 

The church inculcated in the expropriated 
mass2s the conception of the stability of 
feudal property; it employed its very real 
strength, its prestige and the belief of the 
population in the efficacy of magic invoca- 
tions, The church strove with no less energy 
to abolish elements of slave labor existing 
in Kiev Russia, the unprofitability of which 
had been recognized in Byzantium. Such 
was the meaning of the church's preaching 
in favor of limitation of the slave trade and 
smoothing the way to freedom for slaves. 

The clergy persistently inspired the head 
of the newly-formed feudal state with the 
idea of the divine origin of power. This gave 
into the hands of the prince a might of which 
his ancestors could never even have dreamed. 
And thanks to this aid, Vladimir, as Marx 
put it, “combined the theocratic despotism 
of those born to the purple with the warlike 
fortune of a northern conqueror and became 
at once the lord of his subjects on earth 
and their protector and advocate in heaven.” 

Thus the church hastened the process, 
which was going on in the depths of society 
in the Dnieper region, of transition to tl 
feudal order with all its positive and nega- 
tive features. 

In the period of establishment of feudalism 
in Kiev Russia (that is, in the 11th and 12th 
centuries) Christianity was the introducer 
of the highly developed feudal culture of 
Byzantium. Enlightenment too spread along 
the Dnieper together with Christianity. 
Greek missionaries, 100 years before the 
baptism of Rus, in their struggle against 
Catholic propaganda among the Slavic peoples 
neighboring on Byzantium, had perfected 
the Slavic alphabet and adapted it for tran- 
slating Christian religious books from Greek 
to the Slavic. Thus, immediately upon 
baptism, Kiev Rus acquired a written li- 
terature in the Slavic language. Vladimir 
even made an attempt to organize a school 
for instructing the children of his courtiers; 
children were taken from their homes by 
force to study and mothers wept for them 
as for the dead. But this was a substantial 
step to the spread of education. Vladim 
son, Yaroslav, took measures to increase 
the store of books; he gathered scribes to- 
gether, who translated from Greek to Slavic 
and copied books. The prince’s example 
was followed by other feudal lords. A copy 
of the gospels, decorated with splendid 
miniatures, and made in 1056-1057 by order 
of Ostromir, burgomaster of Novgorod, has 
come down to us; it is an example of fine 
and artistic lettering. 

Thesz books which either penetrated into 
Kiev Rus in Bulgarian translations or were 
translated anew by Russian scribes, were 
by no means all of religious content. Along 
with his prayer book, the educated reader 
of Kiev came into possession of both lay 
and scientific literature. The demand for 
lay reading was met by all sorts of literary- 
scientific collections The Bees, The 
Golden Rays, Selections — in which moral 
reflections alternated with articles of a s ien- 
tific-scholastic turn — and_ tales translated 
from the Greek in the form of s2parate 
‘‘lives’’ and collections with their mingling 
of engrossing legends, apocryphal stories and 
martial-historical tales. Works of purely 
scientific character (as the term was then 
understood) also appeared. 

In imitation of the translated productions, 
Novgorod and Kiev founded their own li- 
terature. This literature was worked on by 
the section of feudal society which at that 
time was best educated, that is, the clergy, 
who had absorbed Byzantine literary mo- 
dels from the school bench. From the cleri- 


cal circles came church tracts written strictly 
according to the rules of Greek rhetoric, 
‘lives’? of local ‘‘holy men.’’ From these 
same circles came such a remarkable pro- 
duction as the beginning book of chronicles 
ofthe 11th and 12th centuries, written within 
the walls of two monasteries in the environs 
of Kiev; even the German research worker 
of the 18th century, Schloezer, said that 
this production was unequalled by any of 
the Western European chronicles of its time. 
The amazing wealth of material, testifying 
to the variety of literature at the time, was 
worked over in an all-round and far from 
elementary fashion, Evidently there were 
people in the Kiev monasteries who not only 
were masters of the pen but knew how to 
werk scientifically. 

Talented writers also appeared among the 
lay feudal society: Wladimir Monomakh 
was the author of an original ‘‘testament to 
his children’’ in which didactic elements 
are mingled with passages bearing the char- 
acter of memoirs. From the midst of the 
south Russian warrior bands in the 12th 
century came such a masterpiece of artistic 
narrative as the Tale of Igor’s Regiment, 
reflecting both acquaintance with the liter- 
ary forms of Byzantium and Bulgaria and 
the highly artistic influence of true people’s 
poetry. The influence of Greek Christianity was 
expressed in the field of art no less strikingly 
than in literature. Architects sent for from 
Byzantium reared on the soil of Kiev amaz- 
ing masterpieces of church and lay architec- 
ture, inspired by the best models of Byzantine 
construction in the epoch of its glory. One 
of these is the St. Sophia Cathedral in Kiev, 
which was built in 1037. during Yaroslav’s 
reign and at present has been turned into 
a muszum, Restoration work carried on 
under Soviet power has revealed all the beau- 
ties of this outstanding monument of art; has 
brought to light the beautiful frescoes on the 
walls, depicting the family of Prince Yar- 
oslav; other frescoes with hunting scenes 
and episodes from the daily life of the By- 
zantine emperors have been preserved. In 
the museum of the Pechersk monastery, mar- 
velous specimens of mosaic from the Mikh- 
ailov -Zlatoverkh monastery are preserved. 
In Novgorod up till now the outstanding 
example of Christian architectural achieve- 
ment of the 11th century is the local St. 
Sophia Cathedral with its elaborate 
dome. 

While admiring the early masterpieces 
of Kiev and Novgorod art, one has to ad- 
mit that later Christianity not only failed 
to excel them but was even unable to appre- 
ciate them. The whitewash, a layer of which 
concealed the best mosaics and frescoes on 
the walls of St. Sophia's, was only removed 
in our times when Soviet restorers set to 
work, But that which escaped destruction 
from feudal wars, Tatar invasion and the 
ignorance of the clergy is only part of the 
artistic wealth which was once the glory 
of .Kiev. It was not for nothing that foreign- 
ers saw the city as the brilliant ‘“‘rival of 
Constantinople.” 

The baptism likewise influenced the in- 
ternational position of Kiev Rus. The closest 
contact was established with Byzantium. 
Similarly close relationships grew up with 
neighboring Catholic countries — Poland, 
Hungary, Bohemia. From the moment of 
the baptism, the Kiev kingdom became one 
of the Christian states of Europe, an equal 
member of Christian society. 

We thus see that Christianity was a pro- 
gressive element in the history of Kiev Rus. 
This circumstance, however, does not ex- 
clude the fact that from the very beginning 
of the dissemination of Christianity in East- 
ern Europe, Christian ideology, as a feudal 
ideology, was a mighty instrument for the 
oppression of the toiling masses and, as 
such, was widely utilized by the local feudal 
lords in their rapacious infringements on 
ins lend and labor of the ‘‘free’’ peasant 
olk, 


The Kura River Valley near Borzhomi 


GEORGIA 


(Continued from page 16) 


been built are dozzns of tea, tobacco and 
canning factories, dozens of sawmills in the 
mountains and the Tbilisi paper factory. 

Many new deposits of useful minerals have 
been discovered and surveyed. Coal is being 
mined at Tkvibuli and Tkvarcheli. 

One of the first of a ssries of hydroelectric 
power stations on the course of the Kura and 
Khrami rivers is in operation on the Kura 
near Tbilisi. The rushing waters of the Rion 
turn the turbines of another powerful station 
and there are power stations likewis2 on the 
Ajaris-Tskhali River in Ajaristan and the 
Gumista River in Abkhazia. 

In old Georgia about three-fourths of the 
land belonged to the landlords. Half of the 


An electric railway runs through the Surami Pass, Georgia 


peasants had less than a dessiatine each (A 
dessiatine equals 2.7 acres — Ed.) 

Today in Soviet Georgia, as in all the other 
Soviet republics, the land has been assigned 
to the collective farms for use free and in 
perpetuity. By June 1, 1937, 76.5 per cent 
of the peasant households had entered col- 
lective farms. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres of former swamp and bush land has been 
brought under cultivation and is occupied by 
collective and state farm fields, orchards and 
vineyards. 

The sown area has increased from 1,824,340 
acres in 1913 to 2,421,600 acres in 1926. The 
area planted to tobacco has doubled, of ve- 
getable gardens and melon fields has grown 
to more than five times its former size, of 
forage crops to seven times and of subtro- 
pical crops to 30 times what it was before. 

The Colchian lowlands and the whole coast 
from Batumi to Sochi is a fruitful country. 
An equable, mild climate, much sunshine, 
warmth and moisture make it suitable for 
the development of valuable subtropical crops, 


Photo by E. Ignatovich 


Water station at Mtskheti, Georgian SSR 
Soyuzphoto 


tea, Chinese hemp or ramie. oranges, tanger- 
ines, lemons, grapes, bamboo and tobacco. 

Some 531,000 acres of fertile collective 
farm land were formerly covered with swamps 
and the work of reclaiming thousands of 
more acres of swamp land goes on. In their 
place will grow subtropical orchards and tea 
plantations. 

In pre-revolutionary times, even an iron 
plow was a rarity on the fields of Georgia. 
Now more than 2,000 powerful tractors have 
taken the place of the ox and the wooden 
plow. 

By the end of !926, Georgia had 121 state 
farms, among them 15 tea farms, 16 citrus 
fruit farms, & producing other subtropical 
crops, 16 grape and wine farms and many 
others, including fruit and livestock farms. 

High mountain pastures, the steppes of 
eastern Georgia, the meadows and hay fields 


(Continued on page 40) 
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NEWS IN BRIE 


NEWS ITEM 


The life of the workers of the 
Soviet Union is vividly illus- 
trated by a news item in a 
recent issue of the ‘‘Temp,” 
factory newspaper of the Or- 
jonikidze Tractor Plant, Khar- 
kov, describing an ordinary day’s 
events in the life of the plant 
and its workers. 

On that ordinary day — July 
16 — nine workers and their 
families were the first to move 
into apartments in a newly- 
built house. The factory trade 
union committee handed out 
passes to its new rest home to 
14 workers. 

The plant’s maternity home 
reported eight tiny newcomers, 
three boys and five girls, dur- 
ing the course of the day, while 
the personnel department hired 
thirty-five workers and five 
engineers. 

Workers of the factory made 
deposits totaling 10,658 rubles 
in the savings bank; the libra- 
ry at the plant was visited by 
200 persons, eight of them new 
subscribers, and more than 550 
subscriptions were registered for 
various newspapers and maga- 
zines for the month of August. 

Abramov and Kudryavtsev, 
members of the factory guard, 
were on duty that day at the 
railway entrance gate to the 
grounds. Examining the cars of 
a freight train that had rolled 
in, they came upon a trespasser 
whose conduct was extremely 
suspicious. They detained him. 
After investigation, it was re- 
vealed that he was a ferocious 
enemy of the people who had 
tried to make an entry onto the 
factory territory in order to 
carry out his nefarious deeds. 
Both men were premiumed by 
the factory administration for 
their excellent display of vigi- 
lance. 


ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS OF 
1938 


A busy program has been out- 
lined for the various expeditions 
to be sent to the Far North 
shortly by the All-Union Arctic 
Institute. The groups are to 
engage in prospecting and the 
gathering of scientific data there 
for a period of from a_ year 
to a year and a half. 

Four expeditions are being 
sent out to study the Arctic 
seas and rivers. Study of hydro- 
logical conditions, the ice move- 
ments and the behavior of 
the magnetic compass along 
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the Northern Sza Route will be 
their main task. ‘ 

Of exceptional interest is the 
expedition to the region of the 
Ssott-Hansen Islands in_ the 
southeastern section of the Kara 
Sea, A study of the hydrological 
conditions and the currents in 
these parts will be conducted 
so that the ship caravans of the 
Northern S2a Route could also 
use the straits of this archipe- 
lago. 

This expedition will have three 
boats at its disposal, the Pol- 
yarnik, the Pakhtusov and the 
Arctic. The Polyarnik will re- 
peat the voyage it made in 
1936, when it sailed from Le- 
ningrad along the Neva River 
to Lake Ladoga, through the 
Svir River and Lake Onega 
into the White S2a—Baltic- 
Canal, and thence to the White 
Sea, the Barents Sea and the 
Kara Sea. The other two boats 
will leave from Amderma. 

In view of the fact that the 
vast central region of the Tai- 
myr Peninsula has remained 
almost completely unexplored 
up to the present day, the Arctic 
Institute has decided to conduct 
an all-around scientific survey 
of the area. A special expedition, 
composed of hydrologic, clima- 
tic, topographic and geobotani- 
cal sections, is now being sent 
there. Among other things, the 
scientists will ascertain the ex- 
tent of the feeding grounds 
of the wild reindeer and the 
distribution of Arctic fox on 
the peninsula. 

The institute also plans to 
send three expeditions to the 
northern waters on board the 
new, powerful ice breakers, the 
Joseph Stalin and the Lazar 
Kaganovich. 


THE IMMORTAL CULTURE 
OF A GREAT PEOPLE 


At the present time, when 
the heroic struggle of the Chi- 
nese people for its independence 
has aroused the admiration of 
all progressive mankind, a group 
of young Soviet scholars of the 
Institute of the East has un- 
dertaken an important and com- 
mendable task—the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘Annals of the His- 
tory of China.” 

“Our work on the ‘Annals 
of the History of China’ is 
of great scientific interest,” 
said L. I. Duman, secretary 
of the Chinese department of 
the institute, ‘‘not only be- 
cause European historians have 
not yet produced any really 
serious history of this country. 
The size of this history is with- 


out precedent. Named ‘Tzu-Chih 
T’ung- Chien,’ or Mirror of 
History, so called because ‘to 
view antiquity as through a 
mirror is an aid in the admini- 
stration of government,’ it was 
written in the main by the 
historian Ssu-ma Kuang, (1009- 
1086), The philosopher Chu Hsi 
finished the work a few centur- 
ies after Ssu-ma Kuang’s death. 
The scope of the ‘Annals’— 
from the legendary times of 
the 23rd century B. C. to the 
17th century A. D., a period 
of 4,000 years—is really breath- 
taking.”’ 

The value and interest of 
this document, depicting the 
history of the Chinese state 
and the activities of the Chinese 
people in all spheres of endeavor 
for forty centuries, is clear. 
With its publication the world 
will receive a confirmation of 
the fact that in those bygone 
times when the modern imper- 
ialist ‘‘civilizer’’ states were 
but wasteland and desert over 
which roamed barbarian hordes, 
culture and economy, poetry 
and philosophy, were flourishing 
in China; that when Europe was 
still in its material and spiritual 
infancy, China was already a 
land of the “eight arts,’’ it 
had a developed agriculture, 
military technique and strat- 
egy, a trading system and state 
administrative organizations. 
When Europe wandered about 
in animal skins, China already 
knew treatises on agriculture, 
on zoology and on medicine; 
encyclopedias, epigraphic an- 
thologies and collections of po- 
etry were being compiled. The 
“Annals’’ also throw light on 
the national movements within 
and the foreign relations of 
China for tens of centuries. 

“Two volumes of the ‘Annals 
of the History of China’ have 
already been prepared for the 
press,”’ explained Duman, ‘‘the 
remaining 14 to appear within 
the next two and a half years.”” 

“The history of the manu- 
script in Russia is, by the way, 
interesting. One hundred years 
ago Yakinf Bichurin, a Russian 
monk, evidently a person of 
great capabilities and amazing 
perseverance who had lived 
in Peking for 20 years, had 
translated the ‘Annals’ into 
Russian. It was only by chance, 
however, that Bichurin’s trans- 
lation fell into the hands of 
Soviet scholars. Students of 
China had long considered it 
to be lost and it was only recent- 
ly that part of the manuscript 
was found in a paper dump in 
Kazan and the rest in some 
Leningrad archives.” 


A CLINIC KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER 


A curious letter had come 
to the Odessa post-office. The 
address on the envelope was 
indefinite, to say the least, for 
it bore the naive and simple 
inscription: 

“Odessa. To the Professor who 
Restores Sight to the Blind.’” 

Who in Odessa does not know 
this professor! When he recent- 
ly celebrated the 40th anniver- 
sary of his scientific career, he 
was greeted by many delega- 
tions of workers and employees, 
young Pioneers and house- 
Wives. 

The postman therefore con- 
fidently wrote on the CTS: 
“Krasnaya Slobodka. The In- 
stitute of Experimental Ophthal- 
mology. Professor Viadimir Pe- 
trovich Filatov.’’ For it is 
here, indeed, in the institute 
at Krasnaya Slobodka, that 
the blind regain their sight. 

In Professor Filatov’s clinic 
we met Lapuzina, a collective 
farm woman of 45, who was 
blind in both eyes. 

A year and a half ago Fila- 
tov had operated on her right 
eye, and sight was restored to 
it. Lapuzina is now at the in- 
stitute again and soon she will 
be able to see with both eyes. 

A seventeen-year-old lad, 
blind since birth, was brought 
in from Kotovsk. After an opera- 
tion he could see; he saw the 
world for the first time. 

“There are six million blind 
in the world, and 15 million 
suffer from eye afflictions,” 
said Professor Filatov. ‘‘Scien- 
tists have long been working on 
the problem of restoring sight 
to the blind. They have been 
trying to graft the cornea of 
one person’s eye to that of 
another for a century and a 
half, and it was only in 1905 
that a successful operation of 
this sort was accomplished by 
Elschig, a Czechoslovakian pro- 
fessor. Under capitalist condi- 
tions abroad, however, these 
operations do not bear a mass 
character. 

“T began my experiments 
in grafting the cornea in 1913 
but it was only after the Re- 
volution that I received the 
possibility of working fruitfully 
on this problem.” 

The grafting of a cornea of 
one person’s eye to that of 
another could not be widely 
applied because of a deficiency 
in the grafting material. Fi- 
latov started to work along 
a new path and put forward 
a daring and original sugges 
tion—the grafting of cornea from 
corpses. 

“We have proven,”’ says the 
professor, ‘‘that the cornea 
from the eye of a corpse read- 
ily lends itself to grafting to 
a living eye, retaining its trans- 
parency and allowing free pas- 
sage to light rays.” 

Perfecting his method, Fi- 
latoy also invented his own 
instruments. An interesting in- 
cident once occurred in his 
clinic with the new  instru- 
ments. 


A famous Amerjcan eye spe- 
cialist had come to Odessa. 
As a gift to the Russian profes- 
sor he brought a set of the 
most modern surgical instru- 
ments available. Much to the 
American’s surprise, however, 
he noticed that Filatov was 
using new and more perfected 
instruments than those he had 
brought from America. 

Filatov’s fame has spread 
abroad as well and_ letters 
from all over the globe are re- 
ceived at the clinic. Last year 
for instance he received 11,000 
letters. There is the case of 
Hamberg, a native of the Ar- 
gentine. Blind, he had trav- 
eled all over the world trying 
to restore his eyesight, but 
failure met him everywhere. 
He finally decided to come 
to Odessa. An operation was 
performed, and after a three- 
months’ cure he returned home 
with his eyesight forty per cent 
restored. 

Victor Passos, a Spanish re- 
publican fighter, lost his sight 
during the Madrid battles, He 
was brought to Professor Fi- 
latov. The operation lasted ten 
minutes, and Passos regained 
sight. After a rest he returned 
home to continue defending 
his country against fascist in- 
tervention, 

The Government of the Soviet 
Union recently conferred the 
title of Honored Worker of 
Science and the Order of the 
Red Banner of Labor upon 
Professor Filatov. On the 26th 
of June the working people of 
Odessa elected him their deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukrainian SSR. 


THE MUSEUM OF RUSSIAN 
MUSIC 


A recent event in Lenin- 
grad’s musical life was the 
opening of the Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov section of the Museum 
of Russian Music. Depicting 
the life and work of the great 
Russian composer, this section 
is but the initial one in a ser- 
ies of halls to be dedicated 
to the outstanding personalities 
in Russian music. 

An exact reproduction of the 
room in which Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov_ composed over a_ period 
of 25 years, original furniture 
and all, is on display. The 
visitor may inspect, for exam- 
ple, the composer’s fine old 
grand piano, desk, easy chair, 
and the large oak bureau in 
which he stored his manu- 
scripts. 

The new museum will be 
extended in the course of the 
next few years to include sec- 
tions on Chaikovsky, Mussorg- 
sky, Glinka, Rubenstein, Gla- 
zunov, Stasov, Borodin and 
others. 

When completed the museum 
will portray, step by step, 
the development of Russian 
music during the last few cen- 
turies. It will picture the history 
of the composers of the time 
of serfdom, the masterful crea- 
tions of the talented composers 
of the second half of last cen- 


tury and the level of musical 
culture during the period be- 
tween the two Russian revolu- 
tions of 1905 and 1917. 

Of special interest among the 
exhibits already arranged are 
the librettos of all the operas 
staged in Russia since the end 
of the 18th century, and a 
rare assembly of photographs 
of Russian opera artists. A 
unique archive relating to the 
serf theater of Count Sheremet- 
yev is being compiled. 


SANDAGOU — COLLECTIVE 
FARM RESORT 


What? You have never heard 
of the Sandagou resort? It 
is far, far away, where there 
are no palms or cypresses. 
Gloomy coniferous thickets, birch 
groves and clumps of bird- 
cherry trees greet the eye. 
From the top of the pass one 
may glimpse the expanses of 
the Pacific, for the resort is 
near the settlement of Olga 
in the Far East, in the Soviet 
Maritime Region. 

The history of the Sandagou 
resort is unusual. It begins 
about 30 years ago with the 
hunter Dmitri Kashlev, who 
lived in Perm village, Olga 
district. 

In search of game, he was 
in the habit of tramping deep 
into the taiga. Once he came 
upon a small mountain stream, 
the Sandagou. It was an ordin- 
ary little stream, but its water 
was unusual: Kashlev started 
to drink some but after one 
swallow he spat it out. He 
noticed, however, that many 
deer came to water there. 

Kashlev took some of this 
strange tasting water with him 
in a bottle. But before he 
reached his destination the cork 
popped off and a gas issued 
from the bottle. 

Because of the attraction it 
held to animals, Dmitri Kash- 
lev turned the place into a 
really happy hunting ground; 
no hunter in the region was 
as successful as he, for ani- 
mals came in herds to this 
curious stream, 

Not a word did Kashlev 
say to anyone of the remarkable 
qualities of these waters. It 
was only during the Civil War, 
that the Olga partisans, ma- 
neuvering in their battles against 
the Japanese interventionists, 
pitched camp on the banks 
of the stream and discovered 
its curative properties. 

A little over ten years later, 
in 1930 to be exact, the ve- 
teran partisans of the region 
decided that this would be 
the ideal spot for a small spa 
for collective farmers. They 
soon collected 12,CCO rubles, 
and the Government came to 
their aid with a loan of 45,000. 
Two wings of the collective 
farm sanatorium were soon built. 
The arch at the entrance to 
the grounds bore the inscrip- 
tion: ‘Welcome to the Collec- 
tive Farm Sandagou Spa!” 

People flocked to the resort 
frem all parts of the Mari- 
time Region. Here they could 


rest, take the water cure or 
hunt in the taiga. 

Two more wings were erected 
in 1935, while a new special 
clinic is now under construc- 
tion. Red Army men and com- 
manders, as well as collective 
farmers spend their vacations 
at this resort in growing num- 
bers. 

Tests of the Sandagou waters 
show that it cures stomach, 
intestinal and heart disorders 
and also neurasthenia. Accord- 
ing to expert opinion, its qua- 
lities equal those of the famed 
Narzan springs in Kislovodsk. 


BRILLIANT SUCCESS OF 
SOVIET MATHEMATICIANS 


Below is an outline of the 
problems being worked upon 
at the present time by Soviet 
mathematicians. 

On May 3, 1937, Academician 
I. M. Vinogradov presented 
a brilliant solution of Holbach’s 
problem. This was indeed a 
great discovery, in fact, the 
most outstanding mathematical 
event in the past 150 years. 

In_1742 Holbach, in a letter 
to Eiler, posed the follow- 
ing problem: ‘‘To prove that 
every whole number over five 
can be represented by three 
prime numbers.’’ Great ma- 
thematical minds the world 
over had been searching for 
a solution of this problem for 
two centuries. At a congress 
convened in Cambridge in 1912, 
it was stated that. ‘‘Holbach’s 
problem is incapable of solu- 
tion at the present level of 
mathematical science.”” 

Shnerelman, Soviet mathe- 
matician, proved one theorem 
of the problem in 1930. He 
was the first man in history 
to have achieved even a partial 


solution of the problem 
his proof caused a furor 
mathematicians the world 
The final solution was of 
by Academician Vinog 
The methods he used in 
solution elucidate many 
of the theory of numbers, 
afford the possibility of sol 
other important mathemat 
problems. 

There are many talented 
thematicians in the So: 
Union, and not a few are you 
Two 26-year-old Leningrad pr 
fessors, Kontarovich and Ma 
kov are doing brilliant worl 
in the field of the theory o: 
functions. 

Keldysh, a young Moscow 
mathematician who recently de- 
fended his doctor’s thesis on 
the problem of the theory of 
functions, has already published 
important studies on hydro- 
aerodynamics, and the theory 
of waves. 

The history of Pontryagin, 
a young mathematician, is in- 
teresting. At the age of 12 he 
lost his eyesight, but, thanks 
to his amazing capabilities he 
finished high school, completed 
a university course and took 
up post-graduate work. At 30 he 
was already a doctor of Physical 
Mathematical Sciences and a 
professor at the Moscow Uni- 
versity. Last year he published 
a major work in the field of 
geometry. 

Many Soviet researches in 
the theory of differential equa- 
tions with special derivatives 
have appeared of late. Aside 
from their theoretical signifi- 
cance, these researches,conducted 
by Sobolev, corresponding mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences 
and professors Petrovsky and 
Khristanovich, are ‘important 
for their practical application 
in aerodynamics, hydrology and 
other fields. 


THE PALACE OF 
SOVIETS 


(Continued from page 12) 


A special variety of cement, distinguished for its endurance and 
longevity, was prepared specially for use in’ building the foundations. 
The metal framework of the central part of the building alone will 


bemore than 300,000 tons. 


Great attention has been paid to questions of internal transport, 
ventilation, heating, lighting and other conveniences in the Palace, 
which will accommodate about 30,000 persons, equal to the popu- 
lation of a town. One hundred and forty-eight lifts, including express 
elevators capable of rising at a speed of 16 feet a second, and 62 
escalators will be in service. Air-conditioning apparatus is to be 
installed, thus solving ventilation and heating problems. 

Maximum use of automatic equipment and mechanized service 
operations will bring with it a minimum maintenance staff. The 
automatic cloakroom facilities of the Palace will replace a whole 
regiment of cloakroom attendants, at least three thousand strong. 

The architects, engineers and building workers engaged on the 
construction of the Palace of Soviets feel in close contact with 
the whole country, which is taking a great interest in their work. 
Suggestions for, advice and comment on the project are received from 
even the most far-flung parts of the USSR. The Soviet people 
desire that full use should be made of all the natural wealth of the 
Socialist fatherland in the construction and require that it reflect 
the many-sided artistic genius of the peoples of the Land of Soviets. 
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BY THE PIKE’S 
WILL 


(Continued from page 29) 


One frosty, winter day, while fishing 
through a hole in the ice, he catches a pike. 
Taking pity on her young, he lets her go and 
the pike, in gratitude, tells him some magic 
words, He has but to say: ‘‘By the pike’s will, 
by my wish, let this or that come true.’’ And 
it will immediately come true. 

And so, ‘‘by the pike’s will,’’ Yemelya’s 
life changes: he is well-dress2d, well-fed and 
fears nothing. 

In the very same kingdom there lived a 
tsar with his daughter, who was known as 
the Unsmiling Princess, forno onecould make 
her laugh. She cried incessantly, the tears 
flowing and flowing. ... 

One day the tsar issued a proclamation; 
“He who will make the Unsmiling Princess 
laugh will receive her as his bride and will 
live at the palace.’” 

Suitors from across the seven seas and from 
over the high mountains come to the king- 
dom — but none can make the Unsmiling 
Princess laugh. The. tsar’s servants, learn- 
ing of Yemelya, order him to go to the palace. 
But he laughs at them: 

“Tam no jester to make the tsar’s 
daughter laugh,’’ ke says. 

A general at the head of an entire army 
is sent to fetch Yemelya by force. But the 
wily peasant whispers his magic words: 
“By the pike’s will, by my wish, let the tsar’s 
army dance.’’ And the entire army dances. 

When the general finally begs for mercy, 
Yemelya pities him, relents and accompan- 
ies him to the palace where he makes the 
princess laugh. 

But, of course, the tsar doesn't keep his 
promise. ‘‘He is an unwashed, uncombed 
muzhik,’’ he says of Yemelya. ‘How can 
I wed my daughter to him?” 

The princess, however, who is now smil- 
ing, likes Yemelya and so he makes off with 
her and is pursued by the tsar’s henchmen. 
The peasant is clever and wily and nature 
and the animals help him by putting up 
unsurpassable barriers in the way of the tsar’s 
troops. Thus, Yemelya fools the tsar and his 
courtiers. 


THE PROVINCIAL 
THEATER 


(Continued from page 28) 


We see in our audience professors, border 
guards, Communist Party workers. We meet 
them not only in the audience. When we 
staged Virta’s Land, we attended several re- 
ports on collectivization, on the policy of 
the Party in the countryside. When we staged 
Conjrontation, we requested several workers 
of the prcsecutor’s office and several border 
guards to address us. We work over each 
figure thoroughly, in order to present a 
full-blooded, accurate portrait. 

We organize conferences with spectators, 
and take their advice. The spectator criti- 
cizes and encourages us. 


Weare no longer called a ‘‘provincial”’ thea- 
ter. That is as it should be. In the Soviet 
Land, provinces, in the old sense of the word, 
no longer exist. It is impossible to compare 
our theater with the old provincial theater. 

In 1926 our troupe first visited Moscow. 
This was an important event for us. On our 
first visit we spent a month in the capital. 
The following year we were again invited 
to come to Moscow, and spent two months 
there. And now, for the third time, we are 
again in Moscow. We have brought with us 
and are showing before Moscow audiences 
Profitable Position, Honor, Conjrontation, 
A Simple Girl, Lev Gurich Sinichkin and 
Anna Karenina. 

The production of Anna Karenina was a 
great and responsible task. When we set 
about staging it, we fully realized that. It 
is a high honor to bring before the spectator 
L. N. Tolstoi’s great work. But..... 

We might have slipped into cheap melodra- 
ma in our production. We might have de- 
tracted from the social significance of the 
work or its artistic value. 

We checked up on our forces. We reckoned 
that our collective was able to tackle the 
task. We had the actors for Anna Karenina 
but the directing was a more complicated 
problem. We called upon the Gorky Moscow 
Art Theater for aid. Regisseur A. 1. Yefre- 
mov, a pupil of K. S. Stanislavsky, came to 
Saratov, and acomplex creative effort began 
which absorbed the entire collective. We 
obtained the possibility of acquainting cur- 
selves at first hand with K.S. Stanislavsky’s 
brilliant method. The days of our work on 
Anna Karenina will remain forever fixed in 
the memories of all the members of our col- 
lective. The entire collective of actors set 
itself the task of not copying the Moscow 
Art Theater production, but, utilizing the 
experience of the Art Theater, of creating 
an original spectacle. 

Steady, constant work over ourselves, con- 
stant striving to create a real work of art 
on the stage, truthful, worthy of our epoch— 
this is the aim which never leaves our col- 
lective. Viewing the achievements of our 
fatherland, viewing the growth of new people, 
we strive to grow too. 


GEORGIA 


(Continued from page 37) 


provide plenty of fodder for the thousands 
of herds of dairy cattle, fine-wooled sheep, 
horses and hogs. By the beginning of 1926 
there were 35 per cent more horses than be- 
fore the war, 29 per cent more cattle and 175 
per cent more hogs. 

The Georgian peasaniry are well-to-do. 
Stakhanovites of the collective farm fields 
earn up to 30,000 or 40,000 rubles a year and 
many of them have been awarded Orders by 
the Government of the USSR for their dis- 
tinguished services. 
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The isarist autocracy smothered Gecrgia’s 


culture and ignorance. More than &0 per cent 
of the population was illiterate. Mainte- 
nance of the police cost 14 times as much as 
was spent on ecucation. 


In Soviet Georgia all children of the ap- 
propriate age are in school. The number of 
secondary school pupils in the 1926-37 school 
year was 16.5 times as great as in 1914-15. 
Before the Revolution, there was but one 
higher educational establishment, offering 
higher courses for women. Now there are 
more than 20 institutions of higher learning. 

The republic has 40 theaters, includ- 
ing the Order-bearing Rustaveli Dramatic 
Theater and the Order-bearing Theater of 
Opera and Ballet. Guest performances by 
these two theaters in Moscow in 1937 consti- 
tuted a real All-Union holiday of culture. 

The talented Georgian poets and writers 
are famous throughout the Soviet Union; 
the whole country joined in marking the 750th 
anniversary of Georgia’s classic poet, Shota 
Rustaveli, whose famous epic, ‘‘The Knight 
in the Tiger’s Skin,’’ is a world masterpiece. 

Tbilisi, the capital, heads the list of Geor- 
gia’s chief cities. It is a beautiful old town 
on the banks of the Kura River, and, besides 
being the political center, is the industrial 
and cultural center as well, and the seat of 
the Georgian branch of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. Grri, a green and sunlit 
town, also on the Kura, is the birthplace of 
Stalin. Batumi is an important port on the 
Black Sea and the center of the Ajarian ASSR. 
Kutaisi is the industrial center of western 
Georgia. Sukhumi, a beautiful health resort 
town, is the center of the Abkhazian ASSR. 
Stalinir is the center of the South Ossetian 
Autonomous Region. Some of the best bo- 
tanical gardens in the USSR are situated in 
Batumi, Sukhumi and Tbilisi. 

The system of medicinal and health insti- 
tutions has developed rapidly. Such splendid 
resorts as Tskhaltubo, Borzhomi, Abastu- 
mani, Gagri and other Black Sea coastal! 
towns are growing and progressing at a rapid 
pace. 

The Georgian people — cultured, merry, ta- 
lented and happy— now have opportunity to 
make full use of their great natural gifts and 
have awakened and developed all the produc- 
tive forces of the country. The marvellous 
riches of Georgia are being used for the bene- 
fit of its people. 


THE HOME OF 
POETS 


(Continued from page 12) 


jasmine and lilac, Alongside stands an ancient. 
shady park with an avenue of linden trees 
and aged oaks, with deep ravines grown 
over with large, lacy ferns. The old trees 
were planted by Boratynsky. 

And when you leave the house, it seems as 
though here in the avenues, beside the pla- 
cid lake and in the shady groves you must 
surely meetsome of these great hosts and 
guests of Muranovo. 

But the graves and avenues are silent and 
deserted — and only the ancient trees which 
lent their shade to Pushkin and Tyutchey, 
rustle, their greetings to the new welcome 
guests of old Muranovo who throng hither 
from all parts of the vast Soviet land. 

‘Hail, new and unknown generation!’’ 
(Pushkin). 
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Towellings (plain with colored borders and 
white damask). 
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linen. 
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dresses and handiwork. 

Grey linens for the manufacture of printed 
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